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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TRICOUPIS, the Greek Prime Minister, telegraphed 
e on Monday to the Greek Diplomatic Agents at 
the European Courts a Note dealing with the affairs of 
Crete. The Note begins by pointing out that Greece 
has done everything in her power to check the insurrec- 
tion, and that her Consuls have exerted their influence 
with the malcontents in order to arrange a settlement. 
The Porte, though not censured for having sent troops 
to the island, is blamed for arming the Mussulman popu- 
lation of the towns during the armistice brought about by 
the Greek Consuls, and for thus having made the quarrel 
one between Christians and Turks. “In consequence, the 
Greek Government feels bound to call the attention of the 
European Powers to what is passing in Crete. If massacres 
were to occur in the island, the Cabinet of Athens, being a 
Parliamentary Government, might possibly not ‘be able to 
control or withstand a popular movement in favour of the 
Cretans.” The Note concludes by an expression of the Greek 
Cabinet’s desire “to put an end to a state of things which 
might render Greek intervention inevitable.” Whether any- 
thing will come of this veiled threat remains to be seen. 
Meantime, the Continental Press is beginning to notice with 
uneasiness that difficulties in Eastern Europe always begin 
with diplomatic Notes, and to wonder whether that of M. 
Tricoupis may not perhaps be the beginning of “ the great 
crisis.” 








On Monday, the great Naval Review, which we have com- 
mented on elsewhere, took place at Spithead,—the Emperor 
of Germany, just gazetted an Admiral of the English Fleet, 
and the Prince of Wales steaming down the gaily decked 
avenue of ironclads, and holding a reception of all the 
Captains of the fleet on board the ‘ Howe,’ the principal flag- 
ship. Then, as during the more minute inspection of special 
vessels on the previous day, the Kaiser showed intense interest 
and curiosity in all he saw. When looking at a new quick- 
firing gun on board the ‘ Teutonic,’ he is said to have turned 
round to his brother with the exclamation,—“ We must have 
one like that, and quick, too.” Though the review may have 
been more gorgeous as a spectacle, the grandest and most 
impressive sight must have been what, for want of a 
better word, must be called the march-past of the fleet. The 
Royal yacht took up a position in Sandown Bay, and, standing 
on her paddle-box, the Emperor saw a line of ships ten miles 
long file by him, the vessels keeping their exact distances as 
if they were regiments swinging past a saluting-post. The 
squadrons engaged in this superb parade were those destined 
to carry out the forthcoming mancuvres off the Irish Coast, 
when a new attempt will be made to test the efficacy of 
steam blockades. They were proceeding from Spithead to 
their respective rendezvous. 





they will seem to have the ring of alliance, though, in fact, no 
such interpretation ought to be placed upon them. Our 
Fleet has not been, and will not be, placed at the disposal of 
Germany. On Wednesday, the Emperor saw something of 
our Army, witnessing a sham-fight at Aldershot, in which 
both Regulars and Volunteers, to the number of about 
twenty-two thousand, took part. The opinions expressed by 
Royal visitors on such occasions are, of course, always com- 
plimentary. It is pleasant, however, to notice that the Emperor 
remarked that the efficiency of all three arms seemed improved 
since his last visit in 1887. 


Mr. W. H. Smith has made an important announcement 
which will probably lengthen the Session by a week or a fort- 
night,—namely, that the Government intend to press the little 
Tithes Bill, which substitutes for the unpopular and invidious 
procedure by distraint, the ordinary procedure for debt in a 
County-Court. The Government will move the second reading 
on Monday, and proceed with it de die in diem till it is passed. 
We are heartily glad that they have taken this timely reso- 
lution. It is clearly the right thing to do. There are clergy- 
men in Wales in considerable numbers who will simply starve 
if they cannot recover the tithe, to which they are as much 
entitled as the owner of any other rent-charge on property, 
and it is a monstrous thing that the mere unpopularity of the 
method by which the payment of tithe is at present enforced 
should interfere with a man’s obtaining what is as much his 
own property as if he had lent the money to the farmer who 
pays the tithe, and were receiving interest on his loan. The 
Government will lose nothing by their salutary firmness, 
though they might have come to the decision somewhat 
sooner. 


The Maybrick trial, which lasted seven days, ended on 
Wednesday in a verdict of “Guilty.” The announcement of 
the verdict was followed by faint hissing in Court, and the 
Judge, on leaving, was hooted by the mob,—a great disgrace to 
Liverpool, for a more carefully conducted trial can hardly 
be imagined. The decision of the jury seems to have caused 
surprise in Liverpool; but considering the extreme care with 
which the investigation was conducted from first to last, it is 
difficult to see how it can be impugned. The Judge’s summing- 
up was a model of fairness and moderation, and reviewed the 
whole of the evidence with a clearness and precision that 
left nothing to be desired. The result of the testimony, 
taken as a whole, was practically to narrow the matters in 
dispute to a single moot point. Arsenic, it was admitted by 
both sides, was found in the dead man’s body. How did it 
get there? This once answered, the conflict of the experts 
over the second question,—was it certain that arsenic was the 
actual and immediate cause of death ?>—did not greatly affect 
the case. If the poison had an innocent origin, then no 
murder had been committed. If, on the other hand, it had 
been administered by the prisoner with criminal intent and 
death had actually ensued, it was impossible to acquit her on 
the ground that it could not be certainly proved that arsenic 
poisoning, and nothing else, killed the deceased. 


To account for the presence of the poison, the defence alleged 
that Mr. Maybrick administered the arsenic to himself. He 
was, they declared, a confirmed arsenic-eater, and to support 
this they established that while in America he was in the 
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habit of taking the drug in excessive doses. To prove that he con- 
tinued the practice up to the time of his death, they relied upon 
the fact his wife had mentioned to the family doctor and to 
her brother-in-law,—namely, the taking of a mysterious white 
powder, and on Mr. Maybrick’s annoyance at any mention of the 
subject. Taking advantage of the not unreasonable conjecture 
that a person mddicted to taking arsenic in large quantities 
would do so in secret, and would, in fact, use all the conceal- 
ments that are common among opium-eaters and persons who 
have given way to other morbid cravings of a similar kind, 
they suggested that their failure to prove that he was taking 
arsenic up to the time of his illness—the evidence of the 
chemist who prepared the “ pick-me-ups” was too vague to be 
of value—was immaterial. Against this the prosecution set 
the stern facts that the lunch sent to the office, one of the 
medicine-bottles from which Mr. Maybrick took a dose, a 
drain down which medicine had been thrown, a handkerchief 
found in the prisoner’s dressing-gown, and the bottle of meat- 
juice, all contained arsenic. Further, they proved that Mrs. 
Maybrick both herself possessed and had access to large 
quantities of the poison. Finally, they showed not only that 
she had a strong motive for getting rid of her husband in the 
adulterous intrigue which she was carrying on with the man 
Brierley, but that she contemplated the more or less immediate 
death of Mr. Maybrick at a time when she had no legitimate 
reason to believe him in any danger. 


To explain away the weight of such evidence, Mrs. May- 
brick made a statement which, unfortunately for her, only 
increased the presumption of her guilt. She declared that 
she bought the fly-papers to make a cosmetic wash, and 
that she had placed in the meat-juice a powder which her 
husband entreated her to find and put in his food. Com- 
menting upon this statement, the Judge was obliged to 
point out to the jury that Mrs. Maybrick’s counsel had not 
cross-examined in such a way as to support this statement, 
though he must have known that it was going to be made. 
Again, evidence which might have been called to support the 
theory that the fly-papers were to be used to make a lotion 
had not been produced; and though the prisoner spoke 
of finding the powder in the sick-room, none had been 
discovered there. Finally, could it be supposed that Mrs. 
Maybrick, who had at one time expressed her uneasiness at 
her husband taking certain white powders even while 
in health, could innocently, when he lay dying, mix an 
unknown white powder with his food? With the general 
question of statements by prisoners we have dealt elsewhere, 
and can only say here that the effect of that made by Mrs. 
Maybrick was decidedly to damage her cause. It rendered it 
far more difficult to construct a theory that would explain the 
facts and yet leave her innocent, than if her mouth had 
remained closed. 


The ‘ Black Diamond,’ seized by the United States revenue 
cutter ‘Rush’ for sealing in Behring Sea, has, after all, escaped, 
and probably it was intended to escape. The Captain of the 
‘Rush’ put only a single seaman on board as a prize crew, and 
that one man made no resistance to the Captain of the ‘ Black 
Diamond’ taking possession of his vessel again and steering 
for Victoria, Vancouver's Island, instead of the United States 
port of Sitka, ordered by the captor. There is, so far as we 
know, not the smallest justification in International Law for 
what was done, and though the vessel seized has escaped, the 
matter cannot end there. The Government of the United 
States must be challenged to disavow its revenue officer, and 
to pay any compensation which the vessels seized may fairly 
claim for the annoyance to which they have been illegally 
subjected. Even the United States Press appears to be 
astounded at the proceeding, and disposed to condemn it. 


General Boulanger has replied to the charges brought against 
him by the Government, by stating some of the objects for 
which the secret funds expended by him were applied. He 
had, for instance, got hold of a list of the spies employed in 
France by a foreign Power, by the trick of getting it out of 
the keeping of its custodian for a single night, making a copy 
of it, and returning it to its place before the morning; and, 
again, he had spent a large sum of secret-service money on the 
Schniibele incident, when France and Germany were brought 
(in General Boulanger’s belief) so near war by the seizure of 


On this occasion, General Boulanger had told th 
that he was prepared to send fifty thousand m 
frontier. Again, he had spent much in gubsj 
paper of the German Socialists, in the hope that, in . 
war, he could make use of the German Socialists against the 
country. Whether these and similar statements wil] ine r 
his popularity with France is doubtful. Probably they ingi 
cate with truth the kind of way in which General Botlange, 
used the public money with the misappropriation of which 4 
is charged. He has probably not been a peculator, He ‘ 
only been lavish enough in spending public money for dubio 
objects conceived and approved only by himself. The a 
trial of the General has begun with a long speech of - 
French Prosecutor, which is not yet at an end, and which = 
not seem to be very impressive. General Boulanger jg again 
going to challenge the electors of one of the Paris divisions ty 
return him,—the division of Montmartre. 
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Lord Salisbury has replied to the request of Lord Rosebe 
(who is the President of the Imperial Federation League) 
that he would receive a deputation from the League, to take 
into consideration the advisability of summoning a Colonia) 
Conference to meet in London for the purpose of considey; 
a scheme of federation. Lord Salisbury promises to receive 
the deputation, but thinks the Colonies might arrange guch 
a Conference for themselves, and holds out no hope that th: 
Government can take so serious a step as to summon it, which 
would imply, as he points out, that the Government have gop. 
sidered the subject, and have proposals, which they think mor 
or less practicable, to make to such a Conference. To this 
Lord Rosebery (whose reply is published with Lord Salisbury’ 
letter in last Saturday’s Times) makes answer that the Colonies 
would never think of arranging such a Conference without the 
initiative of the British Government, and would think jt 
improper to propose it; that the Queen’s Speech in 1886 had 
declared that “there is on all sides a growing desire to dray 
closer in every practicable way the bonds which unite the 
various portions of the Empire;” and that the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, had moved a rego. 
lution five years ago that, “in order to avert disintegration, and 
to secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of 
federation is indispensable.” All this is true; but the alliance 
already agreed upon for the defence of the Colonies is a very fair 
fulfilment of the aspiration contained in the Queen’s Speech 
of 1886; while the words of Mr. W. H. Smith’s resolution 
obviously go far beyond anything for which as yet either the 
Colonies 6r the people of this country are prepared. Itis 
quite safe to desire a union of hearts; but when it comes to 
undertaking a union of hands, it is a matter of the utmost 
importance whose hand you are to grasp, and whither are bent 
the steps of him to whose hand you commit yourself. 


Mrs. Gladstone opened the new Dee Swing Bridge last 
Saturday. A splendid bouquet was presented to her which 
had, up to the last moment, rested near the central pillar of 
the bridge, and its removal disclosed an electric bell which, 
when pressed by Mrs. Gladstone, caused the bridge to swing 
open. This new Dee bridge has the largest span in the King. 
dom of any bridge of this type. Mr. Gladstone, who madea 
speech on the occasion, remarked on the curious irony that he 
and his wife, who belong to the Western side of the country, 
should be asked to open one of the keys of a railway com- 
munication which had not been assisted, but very seriously 
obstructed, from the West, while it had been originated by 
the extreme East of England,—indeed, by the directors of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. “ It was from 
Lincolnshire,” said Mr. Gladstone, “that the light of our deliver- 
ance has shone.” Indeed, without the liberal help from the 
East, the West of England might have vetoed the enterprise. 
Sir E. Watkin, the Chairman of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, had achieved it for them, and he hadalso 
just purchased the great Welsh mountain, Snowdon, which 
Mr. Gladstone entreated him not to carry away. Wales had 
nothing but its mineral wealth to boast of, and of that mineral 
wealth Mr. Gladstone said that the coal which existed under 
Hawarden Church, and down as far as Bagillt, would, if it 
could be piled up in Hawarden parish, be at least 100ft. 
thick. This coal, and all the other mineral treasures of the 
district, would be brought to market by the new railway, and 
so prepare for Wales a new invasion,—beneficent both for the 





a French officer who had been decoyed on to German soil. 


invaders and for the invaded. 
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—— hing Hawarden, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 

wr 4 with a very cordial welcome from hundreds of the 
receive who had crowded thither to congratulate them on 
pen ree of their golden wedding ; and, the horses having 
the — n out of the carriage, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 
heen take it through the village by thirty men, preceded by 
draws “ of the Denbighshire Hussars. Mr. Gladstone, in 
the pe dging the heartiness of their reception, referred with 
— ling to the illness of his eldest son, of which he spoke 
deep ast eat measure surmounted, and to the singular bless- 
-— “a he and his wife had derived from their children’s 
arnt and affection. They had never at ary part of their 
sn n governed with any constraint, and the consequence 
ag they had had in them. Perhaps Mr. Glad- 
ps eintended to suggest that in the political family the same 
pire from constraint is also desirable. If so, we venture to 
think that he exaggerates the delicacy and depth of the mutual 
regard by which political life is penetrated. Without strict 
discipline, no organisation of service or right or labour can 
be achieved, and we know of no “ Union of Hearts’ to which 
we can trust in political life, as we can trust to the filial and 


parental affection of noble minds in family life. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the House of Com- 
mons was occupied with the discussion of the Irish Estimates. 
Though a certain number of factitious grievances of the usual 
kind were aired by the Irish Members, there was little real life 
in the debate, except during a scene between Mr. T. W. Russell 
and the Parnellites. The point in dispute was of no import- 
ance, but the incident illustrates the bitterness of feeling which 
exists between the North and South. We are told that it is 
mere want of intelligence to doubt that the most perfect 
harmony would exist between the Ulster of the Plantation and 
the rest of Ireland in the event of Home-rule. Yet the 
moment that Mr. Russell, who is the very incarnation of the 
spirit of the Protestant democracy of the North, opens his 
mouth, the Nationalists are thrown into a frenzy of hate 
which is a hundred times more intense than that expressed for 
Mr. Balfour. The fact that the battering-ram used to effect 
an entrance into the houses of tenants unlawfully retaining 
possession of their landlords’ property had not been included 
in the Estimates, was represented as a monstrous piece of 
Saxon oppression ;—a somewhat Hibernian contention, since, 
had it appeared there, the very first thing the Nationalists would 
have done would have been to move to disallow expenditure on 
such an item. Beyond this, some talk about the Times, a scene 
with Mr. Balfour, and the usual complaints that the Irish 
Constabulary is very costly, the debates were singularly barren 
of interest. 


arguments on the motions for the habeas corpus in the cases 
of Mr. Conybeare and Dr. Tanner. In the former case, the 
Court—the Lord Chief Baron dissenting—refused the applica- 
tion, holding that the invalidity of the second charge on the 
summons did not invalidate the conviction and sentence of 
three months on the first. In the latter case—Baron Dowse 
dissenting—the application was also dismissed. In Dr. 
Tanner’s case, the discussions were enlivened by many witty 
sallies from Baron Dowse, who impartially made fun of the 
Courts below and the Parnellite Members. Though we feel 
not a shadow of doubt as to the learned Judge’s capacity, or 
as to his possession of the essential qualities necessary for the 
due discharge of his high calling, we cannot say that such 
constant and overflowing hilarity very well becomes the 
judgment-seat. Dr. Johnson complained that “the merriment 
of parsons was very offensive.” Something of the same feel- 
ing, we cannot help believing, arises in most men when they 
witness the vagaries of a judicial humorist. No one grudges 
the Judges the right to say brilliant things; but between the 
dry, clear light of epigram and boisterous merry-making there 
isa very great difference. 








Sir W. Hart Dyke, in proposing the Education Vote on 
Monday night, made the usual statement as to the progress 
and cost of education during the last year, adding a defence 
of the New Code which had been withdrawn for the present 
owing to the dread of the managers of the Voluntary schools 
that in large towns, and, indeed, in all but rather small country 
schools, the New Code would increase the liabilities of the Volun- 
tary school managers as to space and school appointments, 
without increasing their resources. Sir W. Hart Dyke stated 








that the total education expenditure of last year was £3,600,692, 
and the total estimate for the current year was £3,684,339. 
The increase is due to an addition of £101,457 for annual 
grants for day and evening scholars. The number of scholars 
on the register is 4,687,000, while the average attendance is 
3,527,000; so that there are more than a million children on the 
register who stay away from school every day. The annual 
attendance, however, is better by 88,000 than in the previous 
year. The number of children educated in the Voluntary 
schools is to the number educated in Board schools as about 
22 to 13; so that the Voluntary schools are at present much the 
more powerful agency of the two, however true it may be, as Mr. 
Mundella maintains, that the Board schools do a great deal to 
raise the general level of education. The average cost per 
child is, in Voluntary schools £1 16s. 4d., and in Board 
schools £2 4s. 73d. The progress of the teaching given to 
girls in cookery is very satisfactory. In 1884 the number of 
girls taught cookery was 7,600, while last year it was 42,159, 
or nearly six times the number of 1884. 

The Vice-President of the Council regretted much that the 
pressure applied had compelled him to postpone the enforce- 
ment of the New Code. He thought that the country had not 
really mastered its provisions, and did not know the enormous 
advantages it would give to the teachers as well as to the 
managers of small country schools. The freedom of classifica- 
tion which the New Code would have introduced, allowing the 
masters and mistresses to place a child in a high standard in one 
subject, and in a very low one in another, would have been in 
itself an enormous boon. He had calculated, too, that in the 
counties of Buckingham, Hereford, Lincolnshire, Westmore- 
land, and Wiltshire, 83 per cent. of the schools would have 
earned an increased grant under the new proposals, while only 
17 per cent. would not have benefited. The discussion seemed 
to show that the dread felt of the Code was chiefly due to the 
very large and arbitrary discretion given under it to the inspec- 
tors; but if the system of payment by results is to be objected 
to, one does not quite see how it is possible to avoid giving a 
large discretion to the inspectors. The public would hardly 
like to allow the masters and mistresses of schools to assess 
their own grants. Perhaps it might have been better to publish 
the Education Department’s proposed instructions to the 
inspectors on this subject at the same time that the New 
Code was published. 


On the question whether or not, under the Cruelty to 
Children Prevention Bill, children shall be allowed to be em- 
ployed in public theatres and other such places of amusement 
under ten years of age, a compromise has been proposed and 
carried in the House of Lords which we hope that the 
Commons will accept. The prohibition would continue for 
children under seven, while between seven and ten their employ- 
ment would be allowed. A good deal may be said for the 
compromise. On the one hand, there is no doubt that children 
employed in such places of public amusement do not get 
sufficient time for sleep and for proper school-teaching, if 
they perform their duties properly; so that, in the case of 
children under seven at least, there is great danger of 
overpressure if their employment is permitted. On the other 
hand, children who wish to earn their livelihood in this 
way must begin very early if they are to succeed at all; so 
that to prohibit their beginning till after the age of ten, is 
in most cases tc prohibit their earning their livelihood in this 
way altogether, though it may be a way for which they may be 
particularly well fitted. We hope that the Commons will 
accept this reasonable compromise. 


The Bank raised its rate of interest on Thursday from 23 
to 3 per cent., a decision which was justified by the large with- 
drawals of gold which the Bank accounts showed. £631,000 
has been withdrawn in gold, and as only £94,000 is known to 
have left the country, there is some little mystery as to the 
balance. It is generally supposed that there is at this time of 
year an increased need of coin for the harvesting and other 
internal business of the country. It is probable that the Bank 
rate will be 4 per cent. in another month, as it was last year. 
The rise to 3 per cent. last year took place at exactly the same 
date,—namely, on Thursday, August 9th. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL’S NOTION OF LEADERSHIP. 


R. PARNELL’S general conception of leadership 

has been illustrated again during the discussions of 

the last week. It consists in staying away rigidly from 
the House of Commons, and letting loose Mr. Sexton and 
his friends on the Government. Indeed, it is not simply 
during the last few days or months or years that this has 
constituted his apparent theory of his duties. Those who 
remember his cross-examination a week or two ago before 
the House of Commons, will be aware that it applies as 
much to his management of the relations between the 
Land League or the National League and the Irish- 
Americans who have done so much to supply the sinews 
of war to those two Leagues, as it applies now to 
his dealings with Mr. Gladstone, who told us all, by-the- 
way, so very short a time ago that he regarded Mr. Parnell 
as having been ever since 1882 a very valuable “ Conser- 
vative force ” in relation to Irish affairs. If so, we think 
Rehoboam, whose notion of policy was to let loose his 
younger advisers on the people of Israel, and by their 
help to chastise them with scorpions where his father 
Solomon had chastised them only with whips, must have 
been a very valuable Conservative force in the affairs of 
Israel. And perhaps, as he was the means of obtaining 
Home-rule for Israel, that is precisely what Mr. Gladstone, 
if he did not feel himself bound by the statements of 
Scripture, would be ready to assert. Anyhow, Mr. Parnell 
has taken care to explain, from the very commencement of 
his function as so-called leader of the popular party in 
Ireland, that that function consisted for the most part in not 
restraining forces which he always claimed the power to 
restrain, When first he went, in 1880, to the United States 
to start the agitation, he took care to announce that he 
regarded it as impossible to carry through a revolution 
such as he contemplated in Ireland without spilling a drop 
of blood, though the spilling of blood was not part of his 
policy; and from that day onwards, it has appeared that, 
whether in Ireland or in the House of Commons, except 
on one occasion only, he has not found it politic to de- 
nounce the outrage-mongers and obstructors whom he 
has occasionally disavowed, with anything like warmth 
and significance. We know that at the end of his term in 
Kilmainham he assured Mr. Gladstone that if an Arrears 
Bill could be passed, he would set agencies to work by 
which the outrage-mongers of the most disturbed districts 
in Ireland would be controlled; but the introduction of 
the Coercion Bill which followed the Phoenix Park 
murders prevented him from making the attempt he pro- 
mised, and the ‘“‘ Conservative force’? which he has since 
exerted in Ireland and in the House of Commons has 
consisted in frigid disclaimers of the more violent 
party, wholly destitute of that energy and warmth by 
which alone Irishmen are influenced. His policy may not 
have consisted uniformly in that endeavour “ to mislead 
the House of Commons” which, as he told the Special 
Commission, had very probably actuated him in what 
he said of the secret societies in 1881 ; for his disclaimers 
of what was unlawful, like his recent disclaimers of the 
“Plan of Campaign,” have been so tepid and so attenu- 
ated by the friendly co-operation which he has extended 
on all other occasions to the very men who set on foot 
the agencies which he said that he disapproved, that we do 
not think that they were well calculated to mislead the 
House of Commons at all seriously. But his policy has 
certainly consisted, and consisted chiefly, in letting men 
whom he professed to lead do a great many things for 
which he himself was not prepared to assume the respon- 
sibility, though he was also not prepared to condemn them. 
Only the other day, he told the Commission that he knew 
nothing about the large fund invested in his and Mr. 
Biggar’s and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s names in Paris. He 
could not tell whether it amounted to £20,000, or to 
£50,000, or to £150,000. He knew nothing about it. 
He was not, and never had been, a man of business. And 
that laisser-faire policy has marked all his conduct both in 
and out of the House of Commons. His object has ap- 
parently been to give his most violent men their head except 
on the very rare occasions on which he thought that an 
impression might be produced by exhibiting himself as 
leader. We have recently had a sample of this rare exer- 





tion of authority in the support given to Mr. Gladstone's 

on the Royal grants by the bulk of the Parnellite Poe 
But, as we have seen, that homeopathic dose of we , 
adhesion to the Crown has been followed immediately al 


his careful absence from the House, while Mr. Sexton, by 
Mr. Healy and the rest were doing all they could 


obstruct the Irish Estimates. Mr. Parnell’s condug 
the Irish popular party reminds one very much of hs 
course taken by the hero of one of the German fairy-sto,; : 
for recovering his rights at a certain Court. Fortunately 
for himself, in the course of his travels he discovered 
pear the effect of eating which was to cause the noge Px 
grow to enormous length, and he subsequently discovered 
an apple the consumption of which acted as an antidote 
to the pear, and restored the overgrown feature to its 
normal proportions. Armed with these potent drugs, hy 
sought the Court where he had been wronged, and 
reduced his enemy to a state of extreme misery, and the 
boasting that he could undo the mischief done, he showed 
that he could alleviate the evil, but was extremely cautioys 
not to use it effectually till he had recovered the rights he 
had lost. In fact, it was by a very free use of the poison 
and a rigidly homeopathic use of the antidote that he ob. 
tained his victory. That is precisely the rationale of My 
Parnell’s leadership. He lets loose the mischief-makery 
during the greater part of the year on the House of Com. 
mons, and now and then, on such rare occasions as the 
prospect of an Arrears Bill, or the dispute as to the 
Royal grants, he exhibits himself as the physician who 
can attenuate the violent symptoms which his colleagues 
have produced. And thus he hopes in the end to obtain 
the grant of Home-rule for Ireland. Whether that js 
exhibiting himself as a potent ‘“ Conservative force” jp 
Ireland, as Mr. Gladstone maintains, we must leave to the 
judgment of men of sense. But we are far from denying 
that it is a policy which, besides being a very easy one to 
carry out, since it requires hardly any personal exertion 
and self-sacrifice, does unquestionably inspire a good deal 
of alarm. The man who is supposed to have the power 
to charm the Irish obstructionists off their aggressive 
tactics, and who hardly ever uses it, holds a very important 
place in the mind of the public. 


But it is well worth while to observe that whatever 
credit Mr. Parnell may justly take to himself for inspiring 
a certain dread in the House of Commons, he can at least 
take none for having proved his power to govern the Irish 
Parliament for which he clamours. The Home-rulers 
assume that he could do this ; but nothing is less likely. 
During the whole of the nine years of his pre-eminence 
among the Irish agitators, he has applied the charm by 
which he has attenuated their disorderly tactics so very 
seldom, and has allowed the malign influence they exert to 
be so constantly at work, that we defy any reasonable man 
to give the smallest proof that if Mr. Parnell had to 
reduce his party to order, and work an Irish Legislature 
and Administration by its means, he could do what he 
would then be expected to do. For Mr. Parnell’s re 
puted influence has obviously been greatly enhanced by 
his not using it. He has permitted Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy, and the 
Messrs. Redmond, to do as they please for so long 
a time, that it is more than dubious whether he could 
control them if it were his cue to control them, as 
hitherto he has not thought it his cue to control 
them. His use of the antidote has been so rare and so 
homeopathic, that we are at least not entitled to regard 
it as established that he has any antidote for the disruptive 
forces which he has had rather the nominal credit, than 
the real responsibility, for applying. He has been shrewd 
enough to see that if he allowed the Irish Party to act as 
a perpetual blister on the House of Commons, he would at 
least secure attention for any proposal that might seem to 
promise us freedom from that blister. But to sanction 
the application of a perpetual irritant is not to organise a 
party by which a very difficult and delicate administrative 
and legislative work could be carried on. Mr. Parnell 
has not given the smallest evidence that he is even 
capable of organising such a party. A great portion of his 
actual influence has been due to hisindolence. We believe 
that he was quite honest when he said that he was not 
and never had been a man of business, and confessed 
how very little he knew of the business side of the agita- 
tion. It is one thing to let a crowd of guerilla politicians 
loose upon an enemy, and quite another to show that these 
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“4tntang can be made to work together in 
4 oe complicated and difficult task. Mr. 
yraess has shown nothing of the kind. And so far as 
Parnell a ‘ded us with evidence bearing on the point, he 
e has Pied us with evidence that he has not the power 
a3 | a ¥ that task. At all events, his claim of absolute 
equisite se to matters with which it behoved him to be 
— uainted, and his apparent repudiation of the 
pinutely nee he does hold in his own hands the threads 
pputation as supposed to hold, go far to show that he 
pich he oe so far as he has prospered as Irish leader, 
has alee a host of clever and unscrupulous men do 
pore by h as they wished, than by any careful and well- 
ghar use of his own authority as leader. He has 
cere so far as it was effective to make his party 
effec ae yet to hold himself aloof from their most 
parol, able acts. In other words, he has led well where 
er leadership not to lead at all. Beyond this, 
+ hown no evidence of large powers of organisa- 


‘on or leadership. 
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THE BATTLE OF TOSKI. 


HE Delta has beaten the Desert. Instead of marching 
in triumph to Cairo, Wad-el-N’Jumi has found Ps 
rave among the sandhills of the Nile Valley, his army 

valiant fanatics has been destroyed, and the invasion of 

Fespt has speedily and effectually been thwarted by the 

Pgyptian Army. The General and officers were English, 
; except the 20th Hussars, the soldiers were natives, 

bat, except ; , - 

tawny or black,—we believe chiefly black. Even the horse 

urtillery which came so opportunely into action, is qualified 

as Beyptian ; so that the troops of the Khedive have at 
ist satisfactorily shown what they can do in the open field, 
rhen well led, against a brave and obstinate foe animated 
by Moslem fanaticism. The British brigade collected about 

{ssouan had no part whatever in the actual combat, but, 

of course, they gave a great moral support to the foremost 
jyhting-line, though so far distant from the field. The 
aedit belongs to the officers who have trained and com- 
manded the African soldiers, and to the disciplined valour 
of those soldiers themselves. It will be long before another 
hody of Dervishes from Khartoum ventures to cross or 
approach the so-called frontier of Wady Halfa. 

The battle was fought on the exposed sandhills which 
border the western or left bank of the Nile; there were no 
' field-works of any sort on these barren undulations ; it was 
amatter of march and manceuvre and combat, so that the 
steadiness as well as the courage of both sides was fairly 
‘tried. It will be remembered that Colonel Wodehouse, 
after beating the enemy at Arguin, went down the river to 
Toski, while the Dervish leader pushed on to the wells of 
Abu Simbel, which he was bound to do in order to get 
water. There he awaited succour ; but by the time it had 
arrived, the Egyptians were also reinforced, and every day’s 
delay added to their numbers, and gave time for the 
gathering of British battalions at Assouan. Colonel 
Wodehouse, before and after he was joined by the cavalry, 
kept touch of the enemy, and drove back the detachments 
sent out to molest him. When General Grenfell arrived, 
he therefore knew where the invader had encamped, and 
he seems to have learnt also that they intended to persist 
in their forward northerly movement. That design fell in 
vith his plans, and he formed the project of luring them 
onwards until he could bring his infantry and guns to bear 
upon them at a point whence there was no escape. The 
plan was carried out on Saturday with complete suc- 
tess, and it showed that the troops could not only 
be trusted to fight, but to manceuvre under fire. The 
“Sirdar” rode out at daybreak, taking with him the 
Thole of his mounted men, and, stretching into the desert, 
showed himself upon the extreme left of the hostile cam pP— 
that is, the furthest from the river. He saw that the enemy 
Was preparing for a march, and welcomed the eagerness 
mth which they threw out their riflemen to engage his 
horse, Then he fell back slowly towards Toski, halting, 
lismounting, and firing from the ridges as he passed them, 
‘ud drawing upon his handful the whole force of his 
adversaries, That their main body was pressing on was 
made evident by the glitter of spear-heads and the flutter 
flags. The disinclination of the cavalry to engage in 
tose fighting must have given confidence to the pursuers, 
and in this way some hours were consumed, for the horse- 

men were in no haste, and every halt brought their 





















enemies to a stand. Meantime, orders had gone to Toski 
summoning the infantry and artillery to play their part. 
The cavalry were joined by two horse artillery guns, and 
their fire soon had the effect of giving a different direction 
to the desert warriors, who sought to evade the front and 
turn the right flank of the horse. That effort was frus- 
trated by the mobile force, which, taking ground further 
from the river, brought them to a stand, just as the 
infantry brigades, under Colonel Wodehouse, came into 
line on a ridge running nearly east and west. Thus General 
Grenfell had got his little army into position fronting and 
flanking the Dervish array. 

Both parties were still separated by a considerable space, 
and the Khalifa’s lieutenant, seeing what he had to deal 
with, formed a new line. But he was already beaten. 
That active foe, the cavalry, outflanked his left; the 
infantry were preparing to fall upon his other wing. 
Vainly he sought to retort the manceuvre by using some 
of his better troops to break round the annoying horse. 
The riflemen and spearmen, who were opposed to the 
infantry in the centre, unable to endure the distant fire, 
gave way to their impatience, and charging tumultuously 
forward down-hill, fell in heaps before the steady musketry 
of the 10th Soudanese battalion. Yet when an onset was 
ordered, so effective was the fire from the Dervishes that 
the 13th Soudanese was stopped in mid-career up-hill. It 
did not avail the sturdy fanatics, for the enfilading 
fire of the other battalions was more than they could 
bear, and when both brigades stormed in, although 
there was some sturdy close fighting for a moment, yet 
impetus and persistence prevailed, and the loosened 
multitude flying over the plain were smitten by shot and 
ridden down by the horse. In the last struggle, Wad-el- 
N’Jumi and all his Emirs except one were slain, showing 
that they at least, true to their faith, strove unfalteringly 
for victory or death. The routed host, or what remained of 
it, was pursued several miles. Left behind were the 
killed, thousands of spears and swords, many flags, some 
“chain-armour,” one gun, and a hundred and fifty rifles. 
The last figure surely implies that a considerable number 
of riflemen must have got away, or that there were few 
troops so armed. The Egyptian loss was relatively light, 
yet enough to indicate the severity of the action,— 
seventeen men killed, and one hundred and _ thirty 
wounded. Among the killed was one British hussar, 
and among the wounded were two British officers, Major 
Hunter and Lieutenant Cotton, and four hussars. It will 
be seen that the victory was won in a workmanlike 
manner, by skill as well as superior weapons, discipline, 
and courage. 

The weakness of the army in mounted men prevented a 
deadly pursuit, and the lightly clad fugitives must soon 
have got beyond reach. No military force existing in 
Egypt could follow the Dervishes in the sands. The 
troops, therefore, marched back to Toski, and on Sunday 
General Grenfell betook himself to a gunboat, hoping to 
cut in on the line of retreat. Colonel Wodehouse and 
Colonel Kitchener as soon as possible scoured the country 
near Toski and Abu Simbel, finding nothing but the dead 
or dying, and the Egyptian battalion in garrison at Wady 
Halfa pushed up to and occupied Sarras. We need not 
follow the movements of the Egyptians further, as nothing 
now done can add to the utter disaster of Saturday. What 
remained of the three thousand fighting-men who were 
routed on that day, gathered up their skirts and must 
have put the desert between them and their foes, at 
least all of them who escaped from the villagers, whe 
were not likely to show mercy to any of the band. By 
this time the “frontier” and some posts beyond it must 
have been reoccupied by the Egyptians, while the British 
Brigade at Assouan has begun to descend the river to its 
old quarters. A month’s activity and one crushing blow 
have sufficed to kill, capture, or scatter the band of 
devotees, who painfully marched from Khartoum to 
conquer Egypt. 

The sanguinary encounter at Toski is interesting from 
many points of view. The foremost fact is that the British 
officers have made a fighting Egyptian Army, having to that 
end chosen the fitting material and employed the proper 
means. Then we see that this army can defend the Wady 
Halfa frontier by destroying the foe who presses beyond it. 
The stony track on the southern side is a real obstacle, 
since only small bodies can manage to traverse it, and 
arrive in fighting trim; while the possession of the river 
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below the second cataract ensures an unassailable line 
of communication and supply, and, the craft afloat, in 
combination with the troops well posted and judiciously 
employed, shuts off the invader from its banks. Wady 
Halfa itself has never been abandoned, and the right bank 
has remained throughout in our hands, so that the position 
has not really been lost for a day. Now, the condition of 
the Soudan does not seem to admit of any formidable 
invasion from that side, since any numbers which it is 
probable the Khalifa could send must waste away in the 
long, deadly march, and since the greater the strength the 
greater the daily loss, because the track between Dongola 
and Wady Halfa will not supply a large army. The weak 
point in the recent campaign was the feebleness of the 

ritish garrison when it began. There was peril enough 
to compel the concentration of our battalions at Assouan ; 
but when that was done, Alexandria and Cairo were 
denuded of troops, and Gibraltar and Malta were drawn 
on to supply the deficiency. That should not happen 
again. Had there been a proper garrison in Egypt, the 
valiant Dervishes would have been defeated much sooner. 
Economy is a sterling virtue, but as we see, it involves 
serious risks, and risks of a kind that no prudent 
Government would run. 


THE EMPEROR’S REVIEW. 


it is scarcely to be wondered at that the correspondents 
have written a little wildly about “the magnificent 
and majestic fleet” reviewed by the German Emperor at 
Spithead. To look down a sea avenue stretching as 
far as the eye could reach, and composed of the swiftest 
and best-armed vessels in the world, and not to be 
carried away by the sight, would have been hardly 
human. The ships were drawn up in three lines each two 
miles long, and with water-lanes a quarter of a mile 
broad between them. Including the 38 torpedo-boats 
gathered together in a bunch at the eastern end of the 
fleet, looking for all the world like poisonous sea black- 
beetles, the fleet flew 113 pennants. Of these, 20 were 
battle-ships,—vessels, that is, meant to fight the enemy’s 
ships or forts, and not merely to destroy his commerce or 
protect our own. The cruisers numbered 29, and the 
rest of the seven squadrons were made up of gunboats, 
coast-defence monitors, and smaller craft of various sorts. 
The armament of these 113 ships-of-war was no less 
imposing than their size and numbers. Omitting the 
countless boat-guns, quick-firing guns, and machine-guns, 
they carried between them 558 pieces of ordnance, amongst 
which are to be reckoned the 67-ton guns of the ‘ Anson,’ 
and the 80-ton guns of the ‘Collingwood’ and the In- 
flexible ;’ while to man the vessels, and to fight them, were 
afloat on Monday a total force of 21,107 men. Yet at the 
very time that this stupendous navy was collected in the 
Solent, our ships in undiminished numbers were performing 
in the Mediterranean, in the Atlantic, and in the Pacific, 
just as usual their duty of patrolling the waters of the world, 
and of watching over our political and mercantile interests. 
Nor was thisall. In our arsenals are laid up a large number | 
of armed vessels of all descriptions which could be quickly 
got ready for attack or defence; while in the dockyards 
are building a series of battle-ships of which it is not too 
much to say that, as far as strength and swiftness are con- 





cerned, they will, within three years, double the fighting 
force of our Navy. Lastly, those who looked down the lines | 
of ironclads at Spithead and estimated the ability of England | 
to deal with her foes, could call to mind that while the 
review was going on, merchant and passenger ships were 
crossing the sea to and from America, India, and Australia 
which the thunder of the first hostile cannon would turn 
into auxiliary war-vessels, ready to aid in the work 
of protecting our country from the enemy. To re- 
mind the spectators of this fact, indeed, the superb 
‘Teutonic ’—an ordinary mail steamer, but built under 
Admiralty survey—formed part of the fleet assembled at 
the review, and gave ocular proof of what quality will 
be the help which we shall obtain from our mercantile 
marine. With such a spectacle as was afforded by the 
review before their eyes, and remembering the other 
resources at the command of England, it is no wonder 
that all observers were agreed that no such fleet had 
ever been assembled in the world’s history, and that no 
other nation on the face of the earth could possibly collect 





so “ battle-worthy ” a Navy. 
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Yet, in spite of this fact, and in spite of . 
the pluck, endurance, and wakdhelieas aa our seat 
great as they have ever been—they could not wel] be, m 
—we are by no means disposed to adopt an opti ott 
or to conclude that war with a foreign nation pe. 
nations, might not have the most serious cons em 
our national well-being. Everything, and not | 
naval manceuvres of last year, tends to show that stip 
has revolutionised the conditions of warfare on the . 
old days, when England was engaged in war with 
her neighbours, she sealed up their fleets in their 
by a steady blockade, 
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which she lived to be pursued unimpeded. Would ga‘ odo ed 
course be possible now? Say we were at war with ie ‘ il * y 
and at the beginning of hostilities locked up the ie erent 
Navy at Toulon and at Cherbourg. Perhaps this yy utr ris 
answer for a few months, and all would seem to bent no os 

on well. Some dark, stormy night, however, three a P agro 
powerful French ironclads would manage to eg¢g ¥ powe 












Toulon. When in the morning the English Admin 
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learnt the fact, he would have two alternatives ry 










































































him. Either he must raise the blockade altogethe \ dow 
send a portion of his squadron in search of the mig ~ ee 
enemy. Almost certainly he would adopt the forme ad 
course. To try and do with a weak fleet what he by 
failed to do with a strong—i.e., to seal up the Pry fe M. FL 
ships--would be most risky, for it would prob, 
mean that, little by little, the whole of the mal Fr 
would escape him. Since, however, the ships which lyj M. : 
got off would in all probability have been sent ry MMM Review, ¥ 
to raise the blockade of Cherbourg, and to take 4 France a 
English between two fires, our fleet before Toulon wyj in no Wa 
have no choice but to pursue the runaways, aj MMR, security 
either to destroy them before they reached Cherbourg MM ghich ca 
to reinforce our squadron there. Knowing, hove [shows th 
that the English commander at Toulon must act on for some 
supposition that they had gone to Cherbourg, the Frag JM his dates 
vessels might instead steam into the Atlantic, and, getty JF and assi 
upon the line of the trade-routes between Liverps| IR and wou 
Glasgow, London, and America, destroy many milloy BP date. 8 
worth of merchandise, before they were captured @ [MF the powe 
thought it advisable to take refuge in some friendly por, HF and Eng 
either in France or in the French possessions in Africae (iP transfor 
the West Indies. The case we have put is not in ay J the year 
way an impossible one, and illustrates strongly the fur I Derby w 
that the escape of three or four powerful vessels means JF been tw 
necessity the break-up of a blockade, and so the lettin JB reads ve 
loose of a fleet to prey upon our commerce. If, then, stew, J But in | 
as we cannot help fearing, has made complete blockadingu J out of 1 
impossibility, war must mean for us very much greaternt HR Foreign 
and danger than formerly. The risk and danger are, hor. § to deter 
ever, not merely of a certain number of ships being capturd FF the thre 
by the enemy, or of our seaports being shelled. Such los J is no do 
we could doubtless bear, though they would be unpleasut JF) adminis 
enough. Rather the fear is that, unless we can guarame J German 
safe ocean transit, our commercial supremacy will lk j& yet unp 
destroyed. Competition is so keen in international tmk JB gaining 
that a very few points against us would at once deprivew f& us both 
of our virtual monopoly of the carrying business of the worl. J remem 
If merchants knew that they were running an extra riskly J in Egy 
shipping goods in English bottoms, they would instant JJ France 
prefer to trust their freights to American or Germu J ou diy 
traders. This, coupled with the fact that the wari rupture 
surances at Lloyd’s must act like a bounty on fora Flourer 
shipping, would soon force us to fall behind in th J * if | 
commercial race. We might demonstrate our complet attitud 
supremacy as a naval Power, and yet emerge from W Germar 
infinitely more damaged than the enemy we had nomimly truth, | 
humbled, whose war-sbips we had constantly defeated al J ™ dou 
whose merchantmen we had confiscated. macy 
In writing thus, however, we must not be taken to meit could I 
that we disbelieve in the value of a strong fleet. Onthe tg 
contrary, we are all for a powerful Navy. What we wall ae 
to point out is, that to be able to whip the universe at s# ~t 
must not make us think lightly of a maritime war. We he = 
may be able to blow the main portion of the enemy's fit he i 
out of the water, and yet have our commerce stung to death os th 
by two or three troublesome sea-hornets which it may b to b 
months before we can catch. Of course, we must be strong - iM | 
in battle-ships and cruisers, but we must devise also, if We vith G 
can, some plan for preventing our trade from being ® Hy 
from us by powers not exposed to the risks of war. Probab have 
our best method would be for the Government to say " her to 


the shipowners :—‘ Do not attempt to insure against ™ 
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dicap yourselves. Insure only against 

Fe teas Me 9 wall ourselves indemnify you and 
f the cargo against all the chances of war. 
go so might cost us many millions, but the expense 
at be better than the loss of the carrying trade, or than 
ot Jesale transference of English vessels to foreign 
ot 5 ha scheme might, we believe, save us from great 
a though even then there would be the likelihood 
ven loss. In any case, we must not expect even so 
of Seat a fleet as that collected this week in the Solent 
nD n mpossibilities. Protect us from invasion it no doubt 
te . more, it may ensure us our food-supplies. To 
wl Tiwry to ordinary trade has, however, since the 
ee aieiion of steam, become more than ever difficult, and 
. ris ever likely to take place without it. If this fact 
» ealised by the electors, and so acts as a check on use- 
oes ar-making, well and good. If it does not, and 
pi werful Navy makes us careless of keeping the 
eae nation may some day be rudely awakened to 
find that ruling the waves in war-time and enjoying a 
monopoly of the carrying trade of the world, are not by 
any meaus convertible terms. 
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\, FLOURENS ON ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
RUSSIA. 


FLOURENS, the late Foreign Minister of France, 
N » has written an interesting paper in the New 
Review, which is intended to show that the relations of 
France and Russia were, till within a few years ago, 
in no way a threat to the peace of Europe, but rather 
a security for the maintenance of that balance of power 
which can alone secure the peace of Europe. And he 
shows that this was the view of our own Foreign Office 
for some years after 1870, and even in 1875; but, unluckily, 
his dates are throughout printed wrong by four years, 
and assign to the year 1879 what was only true of 1875, 
and would not have been at all apposite to the later 
date. Still less has it any reiation to 1889, when both 
the power of France and her attitude towards England 
and English affairs have been entirely transformed, and 
transformed very much for the worse. Even in 1879, 
the year chiefly spoken of in M. Flourens’ article, Lord 
Derby was no longer in office, and the Duc Decazes had 
been two years out of office in France ; so that the story 
reads very oddly as it has been printed in the New Review. 
But in 1875 there was imminent danger of the breaking 
outof war on a great scale, and Lord Derby, as Tory 
Foreign Secretary, firmly supported the right of France 
todetermine the magnitude of her own Army as against 
There 
isno doubt that during the early part of Lord Derby’s 
administration of that office, he was much more afraid of 
Germany falling upon France a second time, while she was 
yet unprepared for such a contest, than he was of Russia 
gaining an influence in the East which would embarrass 
us both in India and in Turkey. At that time it will be 
remembered that we had not yet been compelled to intervene 
in Egypt. None of those more serious difficulties with 
France had arisen which have made the latter years of 
our diplomacy full of anxiety for the consequences of a 
rupture with her. This is an aspect of the case which M. 
Flourens leaves entirely out of sight, for he writes just 
as if precisely the same conditions would govern our 
attitude towards France now, as governed it at the time 
Germany took so high a hand towards France in 1875. In 
truth, however, the situation is wholly different. There is 
no doubt that in 1875 France was by no means prepared to 
cope with Germany, and was as anxious for peace as we 
could be, supposing peace could be secured without a sacri- 
fice of her independence and honour. And there was then 
little danger that even if France could be so far fortified 
as to hold on her way without paying any attention to the 
threats of the German Press, that way would for the time 
he otherwise than peaceful. She needed years to secure 
et Eastern frontier adequately, and she was as anxious 
for the friendship of Great Britain as she now appears 
to be indifferent to it. Russia, on the other hand, was, 


4 M. Flourens justly said, at that time in close friendship 
vith Germany, and had France been crushed, we should 
have had more to fear from Russia in Asia, where it would 
have been for the interest of Germany to encourage 
et to extend her dominions, than we ever could have 
had while Russia felt herself bound 


over to good 


behaviour by fear of Germany and German Poland. 
Unfortunately, in the last fourteen years the situation 
has been very much altered. The attempt to break up 
France is still no doubt as much opposed to all statesman- 
like principles as it was in 1875. Nothing but mischief 
could come of such a revolution in the condition of Europe 
as that would involve. But, in the first place, there is 
nothing like the same fear of it. France is vastly 
stronger in 1889 than she was in 1875, and the German 
invasion of France would be an undertaking from which 
even the German Generals would probably shrink, unless 
the need were very great indeed. And next, besides being 
very much stronger, France has, unfortunately, become 
at thé same time very much more captious, and disposed 
to play the part of the dog in the manger towards the 
duties which England, much against her will, has assumed 
in Egypt. France would not join us in restoring order in 
Egypt, and yet she will not let us do our best to restore 
the finances and regulate the government of the Khedive.- 
The consequence is, that while we have no reason to fear 
the sea of European troubles which would arise from the 
crushing of France, we have a good deal of reason to fear 
that France and Russia acting in combination might un- 
settle much which is now settled, render our position in 
Egypt perilous, if not impossible, and be the cause of a 
struggle in the South-East of Europe which might extend 
to a general war. 


The great difference between the situation of 1875 and 
1889 is this,—that in 1875 it was certain that France could 
not be aggressive, while it was greatly to be feared that 
Germany might be aggressive. Now the fear is rather the 
other way, not that France is strong enough to threaten Ger- 
many without the most powerful support from some great 
ally, but that she is strong enough to meddle in various ways, 
besides that, unfortunately for us, the Foreign Minister 
who has succeeded M. Flourens has been inclined to divert 
attention from the ill-success of the French Colonial policy, 
and from the annoyance which the growing power of Italy 
causes the French people, by making the power of France 
felt unpleasantly whenever he feels that he can do so with- 
out provoking attack. This being the case, there is evidently 
no occasion at all for England to encourage France to 
assert her independence, as there was in 1875, when 
Germany and Russia were co-operating with the utmost 
cordiality, and when there was far more danger of war 
from the wish felt in Germany to seize the opportunity of 
France’s weakness and of Russia’s friendliness, than from 
any alliance betweeu France and Russia. It is true, as 
M. Flourens points out, that even then Alexander II. was 
well aware that it would never do for him to allow France 
to be overborne by the arrogance of Germany, and that he 
used the influence of a great and friendly Power to repress 
the ambition of Germany, just as Lord Derby did. But 
still, that was a time at which no active combination 
for aggressive purposes between France and Russia was 
at all to be feared, and that is not the case now. Indeed, 
this seems to us plain, that if France and Russia are both 
as pacific as M. Flourens appears to think, there is no 
danger to the peace of Europe at all. It is certain that 
Germany will not invade either of those countries without 
great provocation ; and even if troubles spring up in the 
Balkans, they could only grow to formidable dimensions 
through Russia’s intervention, while Russia would hardly 
intervene without the support of France. We cannot 
think, then, that M. Flourens’ attempt to show that the 
reasons which justified England in 1875 in firmly 
supporting Alexander II. in his intervention to save 
France from being overpowered, apply at all to the 
present crisis. Egypt is our immediate difficulty, and till 
France adopts a very different policy in relation to Egypt 
from that which she has adopted recently, it can be no 
interest of England’s to throw her influence into the scale 
on the side of France. The conditions of equilibrium in 
Europe have changed very greatly indeed within the last 
fourteen years. 





A FRUITFUL SEASON. 


it we could only ensure fine weather for the ingathering 

of the crops, we should have no hesitation in con- 
gratulating the farmers of the United Kingdom upon one 
of the most successful harvests of modern times. We do 
not mean to say that the corn crops are exceptionally: pro- 





ductive, though wheat appears to be generally above 
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average, while barley and oats are fully up to the normal 
standard, for these cereals have often been better than they 
are this season, and beans and peas are not, on the whole, 
as good as could be desired ; but when the wonderful hay 
crop already secured, the fine promise for potatoes and 
roots, and the fair expectations for hops are also taken 
into account, the general representation is one that has 
rarely been equalled. As a rule, a good hay year is a poor 
corn year; but now, after securing the greatest hay crop 
that any one can remember, there is the prospect, if the 
weather proves suitable, of harvesting corn crops well up 
to average as a whole. Again, weather suitable to potatoes 
is generally too dry for the production of a great bulk of 
mangolds and turnips; whereas this year, in spite of 
some complaints of disease, potatoes are exceedingly 
prolific, and mangolds and turnips are certain to pro- 
duce a great weight of roots. Nor is this all, for 
all through the season feed for cattle and sheep has 
been extraordinarily abundant, greatly to the advan- 
tage of breeders, graziers, and dairy-farmers ; while the 
second cut of clover and grass, where it is left for hay or 
ensilage, bids fair to be nearly as heavy as the first. All 
who have travelled about the country during the past few 
weeks, with an eye to the appearance of the crops, will 
recognise this picture of agricultural productiveness as a 
correct one ; while those who desire detailed evidence will 
find it in 242 signed reports, published in last Monday’s 
Agricultural Gazette, and representing thirty-eight counties 
of England, four of Wales, and many districts of Scotland 
and Ireland. An abstract of the estimates for England 
and Wales shows that the ratio of over-average to under- 
average reports is,—48°6 to 8°7 per cent. for wheat, 25:5 
to 24°5 for barley, 27°5 to 26°5 for oats, 21°6 to 44°8 for 
beans, 22°2 to 31°6 for peas, 89 to ‘5 for hay, 56:7 to 8:3 
for potatoes, 48°3 to 8°4 for turnips, and 44°1 to 16-7 for 
mangolds. The extraordinary productiveness of the hay 
crop is very strikingly shown by the occurrence of only 
one under-average report out of 210. In this connection, 
however, it must be mentioned that the estimates from 
Scotland and Ireland, not included in the abstract, because 
not sufficiently numerous to be relied on as fair representa- 
tions for the whole of those divisions of the Kingdom, are 
not quite as favourable as those of England in relation to the 
hay crop, though about equal in respect of the grain crops. 
Some of the agricultural papers have been in the habit of 
publishing these harvest reports annually for many years 
past, and we cannot remember having seen so generally 
favourable a set of estimates in any one of them before. 
There is one serious drawback to the harvest outlook, 
which is dwelt upon almost without exception by the contri- 
butors of the reports above referred to. This is the laid 
condition of all the best of the wheat and barley crops, and, 
to a less extent, of the heaviest oats also. In the first week 
of July, after about four weeks of dry weather, the corn 
was all standing up well, a great deal of it being light, as 
the result of the prolonged drought and scorching sun- 
shine of June. Rain was then urgently needed, and when 
it came, in the second week of July, a vast improvement 
in vegetation generally took place. But, unfortunately, 
very heavy storms of rain followed the first gentle down- 
fall, and all the corn which was stout enough to go down 
was laid. If dry and sunny weather had followed quickly, 
very little harm would have been done, as the corn would 
have risen partially or wholly, and the grain would have 
matured nearly as well as if the straw had been perfectly 
upright. The storms, however, were repeated again and 


which had previously been partially prostrated, and keeping 


to some extent to yield, could not fail to result from sucha 
state of affairs; but, in spite of it, the rain did a great 
deal more good than harm, even to the corn crops, while it 
ensured a magnificent production of roots and of second 
growths of clover and grass, and benefited hops and 
potatoes also. The harm done to the principal cereals, it 
is to be presumed, has been discounted in the reports to 
which we have alluded, as far as it could be. The 
end, however, is not yet, and it depends entirely upon 
the weather to determine whether the loss from the laying 
of the corn is to be comparatively small or seriously great. 
During the fortnight which has elapsed since the beginning 
of harvest in the early districts of England, the weather 
has been mainly fine, but not settled, showers, or a more 
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wheat-exporting countries of Europe, Italy being omit 
as an importing country ; therefore, the chances are thitty 
European wheat crop as a whole will be less than itr 
last year, when extraordinary production was realisd; 
the three countries referred to. The latest official w 

from Russia, however, discredit alarmist rumours of 
treme scarcity in the wheat-production of that cour, 
though the winter portion of the crop is admitted tober 
deficient. In the United States, the two most import 
cereals, maize and wheat, will be abundant; and (amb 
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highly favoured than most other countries in the proiu 
tiveness of its farms. We shall be told, no doubt, tt im * prac 
the expected crops of grain will not pay at cumat ™ pene: 
prices, and it must be admitted that 30s. a quate platfon 
for wheat is not a remunerative price. It 1s titary 
unlikely, however, that a moderate advance will be oh gm canst 
tained in the course of the coming harvest year, as Ames lo it. 
is the only great exporting country which has a cropalue J “ate ¢ 
average, the wheat-production in India, Russia, and everyth 
America being more or less deficient, while the contributis J las bee 
which we usually get in the late spring and summer ine It wil 
Australasia have not been forthcoming this year. Inay "uns 
case, as our farmers are less dependent upon the gil ™ 2 do 
crops than they used to be, they may be invited to tun came y 
their eyes in gratitude to other sources of their retum which | 
To the breeders of cattle and sheep, including th JB lave s 
peasantry of Ireland, this season, so far, a Mod 
one of the most prosperous ever experienced, and 1 age 0 
bids fair to be successful to the end. Partly in o Bing 
sequence of the great abundance of feed, and path IB lefects 
because of the increased demand for meat, the prices @ B sreat ; 
cattle and sheep have been very high; and as e store undoul 
of food for the animals during the winter will be sup may 
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had a great milk harvest, and graziers 
pers ee of the a of meat. The year 1889, 


ses to be not only one of the most prolific, but 


pee nearest approach to a generally prosperous year 


sich farmers have enjoyed since the period of agricul- 


depression began. 


THRONE VERSUS REPUBLIC. 


, on the third reading of the Prince of 
| BE spe hildren Bill were the most Republican 
hat have been made during the progress of the 
ae The distinction drawn in them between the 
ve nand its present wearer is really fatal to the principle 
i ditary Monarchy. Mr. Labouchere was profuse in 
paste of respect and devotion for the Queen. 
Ribertson described her as “the best and probably 
Sovereign that this country has ever seen.” 
professions of this kind will not be enough to main- 
a Monarchy in times like the present. The 
a ter of a particular a “* always : males 
» bance, If the case for Monarchy is to be made 
ecto, it must be by arguments which have 
letter foundation than a personal accident. Mr. 
sbouchere spoke of the Queen as the First Magistrate, 
a sort of reference which recalls the short-lived loyalty 
f the Revolution of 1789. If the Sovereign is only the 
First Magistrate, it will be but a short step to the considera- 
ion whether hereditary succession 1s the best method of 
pppointing & First Magistrate. As the strength of a chain 
sthe strength of its weakest link, so the strength of an 
stitution is the strength it can command under un- 
syourable conditions. Any institution may be held in 
steem 80 long as it works well ; the test of its vitality is 
he extent to which people will put up with it when it is 
rorking ill. It is impossible that under a hereditary 
Monarch, the reigning Sovereign should always be the best 
of his House; it is not likely that he will always come up 
even to the average standard of that House. Supposing 

hat the reigning Sovereign had been svenige IV. i George 
IIL, there would have been no room for compliments in 
the former case to his private, or in the latter to his con- 
titutional virtues, and it is easy to imagine what the tenor 
of Monday’s speeches would then ane yoy se 

It may seem discouraging to have, at the end of the 
vineteenth century, to find a fresh argumentative basis for 
positions which have long been supposed to be established 
beyond the need of demonstration. But it is a discourage- 
ment which we shall have to face in relation to a variety of 
subjects. The day of appeal to formulas is over. It is 
no oe ern to dispose of a doctrine by giving 
itabad name. Socialism is found to be quite a popular 
trade-mark for economical theories that will not bear the 
ordeal of examination, and Republicanism is held to 
imply a resolute preference for the higher over the lower 
ideal of political sovereignty. We shall be forced, there- 
ra - the future to deal much more with fundamentals 
than has been the case in the past. Speculations on the 
best forms of government will vil to be mere academical 
exercises, and will once more become useful contributions 
to practical politics. It will be a new and not pleasing 
— to speakers, whether in Parliament or on the 
patio, to have to describe the advantages of here- 
litary succession; but if they wish to hold their own 
‘ganst Republican oratory, they will be driven to 
lo it. The public seems coming to that agreeable 
tate of mind in which it is prepared to reconsider 
werything, and it will certainly not allow the divinity that 
hasbeen supposed to hedge a King to go long unquestioned. 
It will be very necessary, therefore, for our younger poli- 
taans to get a stronger grasp of their subject than they 
can do by merely praising Queen Victoria. That is a 
game which Republicans can equally play at, and one, too, 
Thich they will be very willing to play at, because, as we 

ve said, it makes the Crown the creature of an accident. 

Modern defenders of Monarchy have one great advan- 
‘age over earlier combatants in the same field. They can 
nng the argument from experience to strengthen any 
lefects in the argument from theory. We call this a 
a advantage, because the argument from theory is 
imoubtedly not a strong one. The merits of the hereditary 
— are by no means self-evident. A good tree is 
alt by its fruits, but a good parent is not known by his 
“™@ren, The qualities which go to the making of a great 


he greatest 





Sovereign seem to be those which can least be counted on 
in his successor. Mere personal traits—the form of a 
feature, the outline of a head—will be reproduced from 
generation to generation; but the wisdom, the sense of 
justice, the consideration for others, the high standard of 
personal or social conduct, which are characteristic of a 
good King, seem to come and go independently of any 
rule. Natural selection does little or nothing for 
Sovereigns. Compare with this the process of election 
at each vacancy, and the apparent superiority of the latter 
process is striking. There may be differences of opinion 
as to the machinery which will best enable the nation to 
find out its greatest man; but when this preliminary has 
been settled, must it not be conceded that an intelligent 
nation is a better arbiter of its own fate than mere chance F 
It is here that the argument from experience comes in 
with so much force. This generation has watched nations 
at work in the choice of their Chief Magistrate, and it has 
seen what a poor business they have made of it. Forty 
years ago, the Republican principle seemed starting on its 
tour round the world, and it was on the cards that it 
might end by making converts everywhere. Has it done 
so as a matter of fact? Spain has tried a Republic and 
given it up, and though an infant King and a long 
Regency are not favourable to Monarchy, the Spaniards 
are in no hurry to repeat the experiment. It was the great 
grief of Mazzini’s closing days that France had again got 
the start of Italy, and had set up her third Republic while 
her neighbour was still a Monarchy. If he were alive now, 
he would be forced to confess that there is more chance of 
France ceasing to be a Republic than of Italy becoming 
one. The great successes of modern history—the unifica- 
tion of Italy and the creation of the German Empire—have 
been won under a Monarchy, and could not possibly have 
been won except under a Monarchy. Against this what 
has France to set, except a rapid and continuous decline in 
most of the essentials of national greatness ? 


The United States may be claimed as an exception, and 
in many respects no doubt they are one. But though 
circumstances have practically left them without a choice 
as regards their form of government, they can hardly be 
quoted as an example of the good working of the Republican 
principle. The strongest point, perhaps, about the American 
Constitution is the high degree of independence it gives to 
the Executive. It is this that has enabled the United 
States to put up with so many inferior Presidents and so 
many unwise majorities in Congress. But executive 
independence is not a note of Republics,—that is rather 
furnished by the supposed ability of Republican government 
to ensure that the Executive shall be always qualified to 
make a good use of its independence. Whenever the best 
place falls vacant, the best man is chosen to fill it. We 
have only to look at America to see that this is precisely 
what does not happen. There were some eminent Presi- 
dents in the earlier days of the United States, when the 
Republic was young enough to feel the need of a protector, 
and chance gave them an eminent President in Abraham 
Lincoln. But with these exceptions, eminence has always 
been the one feature which is held to exclude a man from 
the post. The condition of election is that a candidate 
shall have offended no one and made no one envious ; and, 
unfortunately, envy and irritation are precisely the quali- 
ties which dog the footsteps of eminence. The party 
managers, therefore, are careful to look out a man about 
whom as little as possible is known. The last election of 
a President in France, though it was made by the two 
Chambers instead of by the whole electorate, showed the 
same forces in operation. The Republican majority were dis- 
posed to agree upon a nominee because he was personally 
unknown to them. The Opportunists were allowed to elect 
a candidate from among themselves, but only on condition 
that they should pass over the one man who had any real 
claim to the honour. Upon Republican principles, the 
President should have been M. Ferry; Republican practice 
gave France M. Carnot. 








THE MAYBRICK TRIAL. 
HE evidence given at the Maybrick trial has been followed 
too closely by the public, and criticised too minutely in 
the newspapers, to make it necessary to analyse the testi- 
mony of the various witnesses. There are, however, one or 
two points connected with the case which deserve special 
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comment, and raise problems of great and permanent im- 
portance both in human conduct and in criminal jurisprudence. 
The question of the prisoner’s guilt has been settled by the ver- 
dict of the jury, and it would be most undesirable to say any- 
thing here that would look like an attempt to re-try the case. 
When, however, we come to consider the action taken by Mr. 
Michael Maybrick and his brother in deposing their sister-in- 
law in her own house, in acting upon their suspicions, in watch- 
ing her movements, and in acquiescing in the intercepting of 
her letters, there is no reason why we should not fully discuss 
whether or not they were justified in what they did. Did they 
behave like honourable and reasonable men, solely because 
they turned out to be right, and must we declare that if the 
jury had found a verdict of “Not guilty,” they ought to have 
been pronounced as worthy of censure and blame? That is 
the question which it is well to put, since it is always con- 
ceivable that similar difficulties may be experienced by some 
among the immense numbers of men and women who have 
followed thetrial. To the majority, of course, no such problem 
will ever be presented. Since, however, there is a chance that 
it will arise for one in a hundred thousand or a million of the 
population, many men are just now not unnaturally contem- 
plating the possibility that it might happen to themselves, 
and wondering how it would be right to act if they should 
ever be unfortunate enough to entertain a suspicion that 
a relation or friend was being done away with by those 
about him. For ourselves, we must declare that it seems 
to us a complete mistake to say, as Mr. Justice Stephen 
said in his summing-up, that “the amount of blame, if any, 
to be attached to them [i.e., Mr. Michael Maybrick and his 
brother] would depend upon the ultimate result.” That is, if 
Mrs. Maybrick turned out to be guilty, then her brothers-in- 
law were justified; but if not, their conduct was worthy of 
blame. In certain cases such a dictum might be valid; but 
under the present circumstances it was, we submit, clearly 
wrong. Suppose Mrs. Maybrick had been declared innocent 
instead of guilty P Still we should consider that the two 


brothers did no more than they ought to have done in order 
to protect Mr. Maybrick. When once they had become aware 
that Mrs. Maybrick, by her own admission, had been carrying 


on a criminal intrigue with the man Brierley, as they had 
when they had seen the letter opened by the nurse, they were 
unquestionably justified in depriving her of all chance of 
doing any injury to her husband. The fact of her unfaith- 
fulness cancelled her right to complain of being prevented 
from attending upon him. By her criminal act she for- 
feited her natural position as a wife. Since they knew of 
Mrs. Maybrick’s adultery, and saw that Mr. Maybrick was 
lying ill of a mysterious and apparently unaccountable 
disease, it would have been exceedingly wrong for the 
brothers not to have done all they could to keep the sick 
man out of his wife’s power. By this, we do not, of 
course, mean that it would be fair to assume that every bad 
wife is a potential murderess. Such a notion is absurd. 
There are hundreds of unfaithful husbands and wives who 
would shrink from murder almost as much as the most vir- 
tuous persons amongst us. What we do wish to point out, 
however, is that, after the fact of a woman’s guilt has been 
clearly brought home to her, she cannot complain of being 
treated as a person absolutely unfit to fulfil the ordinary 
duties of a wife. Mr. Michael Maybrick and his brother had, 
then, a comparatively easy question to decide when once they 
were in possession of the incriminating letter. Whatever 
happened, they had a right to feel sure that they would be 
justified in their treatment of Mrs. Maybrick during her 
husband’s illness. Afterwards, the refusal of the doctors to 
give a certificate of death relieved them of further responsi- 
bility, and placed the matter in the hands of the police. 

If, however, the question was simplified in the present 
instance, it is possible to imagine plenty of cases where it 
would be very difficult to discover any such clear line of action. 
A, a woman, is found to be dying of an obscure disease. 
Her husband, who has been suspected for some time of 
disliking her and of behaving somewhat unkindly to her, now 
appears to be treating her with a sort of theatrical tenderness, 
and insists upon giving her all her food and medicine himself. 
Te talks, however, of her death within a few weeks as a 
certainty, and willhear of no hope. These facts are noticed by 
A’s brother, and arouse his suspicions, though he has nothing 
definite to go upon except that his sister says vaguely that she 





has never felt well since her husband made her take 
his mixture for sleeplessness. It always gniteg }; 
says, but though what she took was exactly the 

out of the same bottle, it upset her altogether, Uh 
circumstances, the suspicions of the brother may, if 
either save his sister’s life, or else cover an incall 
with the shame attaching to such an accusation, even 
unfounded. What is the brother to do? He cannot oy. 
wait and watch, for such a plan, though it may ty 
criminal, if there is one, more firmly within his ps ’ 
very likely seal his sister’s fate; and what he Wants tp is 
to save her, not to convict the husband. He must, then, ¢ 
dismiss his fears from his mind, and run the y 
doing nothing; or else must accuse the husband, cali 
some means deprive him of the power to injure his wife 
is comparatively a plain case; but imagination may . 
suggest an almost infinite number of extra difficultjo, 
complications. Is it possible, under such circumstay 
say what A’s brother should do? It seems to 
if, after confidentially consulting the doctor engage j 
the case, he is clear that there is no medical explanati 
allay his fears, he should go straight to the husband, telly 
plainly his suspicions, and then add :—‘I may be doing yi, 
great wrong. You say Iam: will you prove it by agreeing, 
the employment of hospital nurses and the adoption of a 
sick-room regulations as will put it out of your Power 
injure your wife ? If you will do so, you will have donea gry 
deal to secure yourself against an accusation from me jnyy 
my sister dies. If, on the other hand, you refuse to 
with my request and she dies, you will have confirms 
suspicions, and I shall be obliged to communicate with, 
police. No doubt there are plenty of objections to ag 
a course; but, on the whole, it seems the best 9, 
choice of evils. At any rate, it has the advantay 
being above-board, and probably exposes the sick peng 
to less rather than greater risks, supposing a crniyj 
intention to exist. In truth, however, no plan that em 
suggested is altogether satisfactory. It is the essence fad 
dilemmas that the rules of conduct which are so valubky 
other cases of suspicion are utterly worthless. Whenitj 
a question of life and death within a few days or hours,«} 
not of death, of fearful physical injury, it is impossible tore 
to be slow and cautious in entertaining such feelings, ay 
await possible explanations of ill-looking facts. To ata 
mere suspicion is always hateful, yet not to act my 
to allow the perpetration of murder. 


Very different from the point treated above is the seo) 
point of permanent public interest arising out of the Maybnd 
Trial. The question whether a prisoner should be allowela 
give evidence in his or her own defence is one on which, intk 
abstract, we have no doubt whatever. We have always us 
tended against the absurdity of shutting out the testimoyd 
the person who in all probability knows more than anya 
else the true facts of the case. Guarded by a provisionps 
venting oppressive cross-examination, the prisoner shoul 
allowed to tender his evidence or not, just as he chooses. Bi 
though we should welcome most heartily such a change intk 
law of evidence, we are by no means inclined to favour th 
reception of statements of the kind made by Mrs. Maybrit 
Onsuch occasions no questions can be asked in order to elutii 
the matter in dispute by either the prosecution or the delat 
nor can any tests as to credibility or relevance be applied 
doubt the Judge can tell the jury that no more weight ist 
given to such statements than if they were part of the adit 
of counsel; but asa matter of fact, the jury, not having te 
judicial faculty developed by training, may be incapable of st 
discrimination, and may possibly attach far greater importait 
to them than they deserve. On the other hand, the sit 
ment may have the result of unfairly injuring the defeat 
if it cannot be tested in the ordinary way. For instal 
in the case of Mrs. Maybrick, her statement, could she hie 
answered a few questions on it, might have become of great 
portance as evidence in her favour. As it was, it wasin agns 
measure worthless for support, though capable of doing be 
cause much damage. Mrs. Maybrick declares that, a be 
husband’s urgent entreaty, she mixed the arsenic-porle 
in the meat-juice. That was a most important allegati 
but the questions which immediately suggest. thems 
are :—“ Where did you find the powder? Did your husbasl 
tell you to take it out of a particular box? Is 
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w in existence? Were there other powders in the 
t the last?” Since these were not answered, 
statement was entirely inadequate, and only 
ised the perplexing problem,— Were these circumstances 
‘sntionally left vague when the prisoner made her 
oe or did she simply omit to mention them from 
rosin of mind, or because she did not think they were 


pos 20 ‘ 
ws, or was 7 
the prisoner § 


terial? In truth, a statement such as that made by 


Maybrick simply tends to darken the point at issue, and 
a be hoped, therefore, that the Judges will not generally 
its Mr. Justice Stephen’s example. What we need is 
elem on the whole subject, not such an imperfect sub- 
ae for an examination of the prisoner as that afforded us 


in the Liverpool trial. 





THE INEXPRESSIVENESS OF AGE. 

UR correspondent who describes himself as an old man 
() must be a very young one if he has never felt the truth 
of Wordsworth’s saying that in old age, even when we are 
unscious of no glad feeling, we too often “ wear a face of joy 
tycause we have been glad of yore.” Surely nothing is more 
common in the old, on occasions of what are called “joyful 
auirersaries,” than the smile which, instead of being the 

ion of pleasant thoughts and lively hopes, is a mere 
reminiscence of the habit of cheerfulness which the pleasant 
thoughts and lively hopes of former anniversaries of the same 
iy used to excite, but excite no longer. It is easier to fall 
into the old way of expressing what has ceased to represent the 
tme emotion of the moment, than to find the right expression 
for the feeling actually felt, and all the more that the old are 
eminently tolerant and patient, and seldom think it worth 
while to protest against the ascendency which younger 
people exert over the tone of society around them, when they 
discover in themselves that, though they cannot share in the 
liveliness or mirth which in former days they would have 
originated, they can at least appear to share in it with 
less trouble than it would cost them to be for the moment 
their true selves. “She seemed one dying in the mask of 
youth,” says Matthew Arnold, describing Iseult of Brittany 
when she finds that Tristram’s heart is given to her elder 
rival, Iseult of Treland, and that she cannot win it for herself. 
And old age constantly dies in a mask of youth, not that age 
can ever even act the spirit and elasticity of youth, but that, 
instead of making that hardest of all efforts, the effort to be 
youself when the social drift of the moment seems to require 
that you shall adapt yourself to an atmosphere of thought 
and feeling which is uncongenial to you, the old generally 
find it easier to let their manner express a faint image of what 
they would have felt in similar circumstances in earlier life, 
than to compel themselves to express that mixture of wonder 
at the buoyancy which can take delight in the trivial en- 
joyments so eagerly pursued by the young, with grave 
utisfaction that as they sink deeper into themselves, they 
fnd not less but more to interest them in the inward 
lif, which really represents their present experience. We 
suppose that what age brings with it more uniformly than 
ilmost any other experience, is the failure of initiative, and 
the region in which the failure of initiative is most marked 
i the region of expression. It is much easier to keep the 
itiative in action, as we grow older, than in expression. In 
ou own time, we have had many old Generals who have 
shown themselves quite equal to the conduct of difficult cam- 
paigns in their old age, from Marshal Radetzky to Marshal 
ron Moltke, and not a few statesmen who have shown, as M. 
Thiers showed, and Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston and 
lord Russell have shown, a very considerable power of pressing 
m the world a new line of action in their old age, so long 
as that new line of action is more or less of a piece with 
ther old habits of life. The energy with which Lord 
almerston, only four years before his death, insisted 
®@ Mr. Lincoln’s surrender of the Oonfederate states- 
un, Mason and Slidell, who had been seized by the 
Northern States upon the ‘Trent,’ was admired even by 
those who did not sympathise with his political bias; but 
ty could see also that it was just in a line with the 
argy which had defeated the French designs in Syria 
wenty years before, and had carried out the high-handed 
bey in Greece some ten years before. When the 


rileswig.- Holstein complication arose in the year before Lord | 
‘merston’s death, and that high-handed temper of his | 





quailed, men said,and said truly, that at last age was telling on 
him; but age left him a practical power of initiating the 
sort of policy to which he had accustomed himself in his 
youth, up to a very late period of his life, just as it left to 
Marshal Radetzky and Marshal von Moltke a power of 
directing a great campaign, and to the Emperor William 
the power of choosing fit instruments of gov¢rnment, up to a 
very late period of their lives. And there is {preston very 
analogous in the character of the power of expression which 
remains to the old. They can express what they have been 
used to express, but then the worst of it is that great deal of 
what they have been used to express they no longer so deeply 
feel, even if they feel it at all. There is such a browing com- 
plexity in the views we take of life as we grow older; there 
is so much that we used to feel that we want to qualify 
gravely in order to adapt it to what we really feel now; we 
see so much in what used to give us pure delight that 
gives us pain, so much in what used to give us pure pain that 
is now blended with satisfaction ; the whole aspect of the world 
grows so much more finely shaded and so difficult to charae- 
terise adequately, that the former short and sharp judgments, 
the former crisp and well-defined feelings, all seem more or 
less mistaken, and yet we have not usually the initiative to find 
new modes of expression for quite a new complexity of inward 
experience. Hence we often use the same forms of praise and 
censure to which we have accustomed ourselves, though we 
may be perfectly conscious that they are no longer adequate 
to the altered attitude of our minds, partly because we 
should bore our friends and become prolix if we made the 
attempt to express ourselves more exactly, mainly because 
just what age finds most difficult is to discover any new play 
of language, gesture, or bearing that will give vividness to a 
new tone of thought and feeling, when that new tone of 
thought and feeling is sure to be itself comparatively tranquil, 
and is also far from impatient or masterful in its desire for a 
complete utterance. Young people fret till they can say, and 
say vividly, the thing they feel. Old people are conscious 
that they are not saying accurately what they feel, and still 
more that they are not saying it vividly, and yet they do not 
fret; they say instead the thing they would have said when 
they were younger, and though they are not satisfied with it, 
they acquiesce in its inadequacy. How often the old catch 
themselves using the enthusiastic language of youth without 
the enthusiasm of youth, and smile at themselves to think 
that if they were really expressing not what they once felt, 
but what they now feel, they would probably reply to those 
enthusiastic expressions in something very like the dubious 
and discriminating criticism which irritated them when it 
came from their more frigid contemporaries of former days. 


Now and then a great poet manages to find a language 
for his older experience which fits it as closely as the 
language of his youth fitted the experience of his youth, 
and yet is almost as vivid in its way. Wordsworth suc- 
ceeded in this when he wrote “ Laodamia,” and “ Devotional 
Incitements,”’ and “The Primrose and the Rock,” and 
“ Yarrow Revisited,” and it was in its way a great triumph. 
These poems are as different in style and rhythm and the 
character of their moral emphasis from the poems of his 
youth as if they had been written by a different man, and 
yet they are almost as beautiful. But it does not often 
happen even to a great poet to find a language for his 
maturer experience which fits it as well as the language of his 
youth fitted the experience of his youth. Goethe, we may say, 
on the whole, tried it and failed. Every one can see in the second 
part of Faust Goethe’s great straining to mould his poetic style 
to the wider experience of his age, and everybody can see that 
on the whole it is not a success, that the fire burns no longer, 
and that there is no beautiful and lambent glow which makes 
up for the extinguished flame. Doubtless he felt and saw a great 
deal in his age which he had not felt and seen in his youth, and 
the consequence was that his conversation became even more 
comprehensive in its interest, though less brilliant. But he 
could not give to what he saw and felt that stamp of either 
beauty or intensity which poetry demands. And something 
analogous happens to old men and women in general. They feel 
far wider sympathies, and very often far more justly, than they 
did; but the very gain in depth and justness of feeling makes 
the difficulty of adequate expression greater, and so they 
often fall back into reminiscences of what they used to feel, 
instead of utterances of what they do feel. They express an 
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indignation which was the indignation of their youth rather 
than an accurate representation of what they feel now, and 
admirations which were the admirations of their youth rather 
than accurate representations of their present feelings. It is 
as much easier for feeling to use the old words even when the 
old words have ceased to be the truest words, as for water to 
run in the old channels, even though the banks of those 
channels restrain it from flowing in the directions to which it 
would be impelled by the conditions of its present origin. 





INCIDENTAL ASPECTS OF THE GROUSE-MOOR. 

E recently showed the economical propriety of grouse- 
moors, which every year draw into Scotland £300,000 

that would probably be spent abroad if the attraction of sport 
were removed. We were then looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the cool-headed patriot, who perceives that 
such a sum circulated in the Highlands every twelve months 
is enormously more beneficial than allowing the natives to 
starve sentimentally on plots of heath and rock, could possibly 
be. We also, in a general way, acquiesce in the delighted 
approval with which the grouse-moor is regarded by the 
Londoner. The late Mr. Charles Mills did not exceed legiti- 
mate hyperbole when he declared that the first scent of peat- 
moss which he inhaled on his Scottish moor was worth £1,000. 
In very important respects, then, the grouse-heath is twice 
blest. It is not, however, an altogether unmitigated blessing. 
If Mr. Matthew Arnold had been with us, he would have 
written to show that it tends to materialise one class of society, 
and that it certainly vulgarises another. It tends to debase the 
people of the Highlands. We have no sympathy with the 
agitators who seek to tempt the imaginative Celts into a narrow 
local patriotism that could be cultivated only at the cost 
of communal wretchedness. On the other hand, we should 
have willingly echoed Mr. Matthew Arnold if he had pointed 
out that a poor people like the Highlanders cannot long 
remain amid the circumstances of the Highlands to-day with- 
out having their spirit of independence superseded by one of 
servility. Weare not speaking at random. The present writer 
is familiar with the Highlands. Any one with the same know- 
ledge must have been struck by the change of social feeling 
that has been rapidly passing over them. The independent 
Celt, who used to regard the intruding Sassenach with proud 
indifference, is now his most obedient servant, dancing about 
him, cap in hand, with the exulting humility that overcomes 
the Cockney in a crowd when Buffalo Bill or a barbarian 
monarch condescends to let the rabble gape and gaze at him. 
This new subservience is not afflicting only the lower and 
the middle classes in the Highlands. We have actually 
heard women belonging to ancient Highland families gleefully 
gossiping about “the gentry” quartered “at the big house.” 
“The gentry” might be a manure merchant and his family, 
or a tailor and his suite, or a soap-boiler and his retinue. 
Their sole and sufficient claim to the title was possession of 
the subjugating money-bags. “The gentry,” too, even those 
of them that have pedigrees to flaunt, instead of money to 
spend that was made in “pigs” or in manure, are vulgarised 
by the new vogue. They altogether lose their heads when- 
ever they get within measurable distance of what they and 
their journalistic sympathisers call “the Glorious Twelfth.” 
They maunder excitedly about “the Festival of St. Grouse.” 
Now, what must be the state of mind of the men who 
ean deal in twaddling phrases of that sort? Who is the 
Saint, they or the grouse? Of what does the Festival con- 
sist, of slaughtering or of being slaughtered? We base our 
accusation, however, upon something more than the silliness 
of our friends’ exuberant twaddle. Nowadays, even the 
highest society goes forth to the moors in a mood of flagrant 
vulgarity. It has little concern for the tranquil joys of life 
on the fragrant heather, or for the delight of mountaineering. 
Its main interest is centred on the probabilities as to who 
will beat the record of Lord Walsingham’s big bag. Its state 
of mind may be fairly represented by a passage from the 
Daily Telegraph’s pean on “the Glorious Twelfth.” Up to 
August 28th, 1872, the biggest feat in a single day was the 
slaughter of 842 grouse on the Bluberhouses Moor, in York- 
shire. “It was currently reported at the time, among Lord 
Walsingham’s friends, that the noble lessee of Bluberhouses 
Moor would never be satisfied until he had bagged a thousand 
grouse in a single day.” Accordingly, on August 30th, 1888, 





“the noble lessee” “ contrived to lay low 1,070 birds inth; 
consecutive hours.” He is happy now, and the ido] of 
shooters; but if it should chance that the genius who in ; 
a machine to kill the Chicago pigs at so many 4," 
devises a “multiplex” fowling-piece which breaks then 
we shall probably have Lord Walsingham resolving ty 
hundred grouse a minute, and a “society” mob Salat 
“the noble sportsman.” We cannot see any essentia] dist uy 
between the mental attitude of the great Srouse-slaneh ; 
and that of the bold women who appear in middle-class p,. 
water drawing-rooms outvying each other in the gross * 
of jewels. The one class is as vulgar as the other, tes 
“Society” can cultivate this vulgarity only at, Sinn 
peril to itself and to the State. Just as the whole comninis 
of Germany lost its head fatally when the St. Vitys dn 
came into vogue, “society” in England will become tyranny 
irresponsible if the tendency we have pointed to is not chad 
When an aristocracy loses repose in too keen excitement try 
favourite pursuit, it becomes a peril to the State, Ta 
just what in England it has become. Embodied in the fy 
Sports Protection Association, it assembled in a Bond Se 
hotel two or three weeks ago, and passed a resolution i 
like of which, at the instance of a mob of pot-house Radias 
would have caused the ordinary old-fashioned Consern, 
to swear once more that the country was going to the j, 
Three of the most eminent Judges in England had dsj: 
that the sale of foreign partridges and pheasants jy th 
country was not unlawful. They did so on the Obvious yy. 
sideration that our Game Laws were devised to protect Bris 
game alone, and that there was no good reason why the citin 
of Britain should not have foreign game during our cloyty 
if Russia, or Norway, or any other country, was viling; 
supply the market. Will it be believed that, aftera spe); 
a “noble sportsman” who denounced the Judges as har 
regarded “neither the spirit nor the letter of the lay’; 
gentlemen of England unanimously resolved to agitate {y 
such an amendment of the statute as would make the wo)! 
preserving their game easier by the abolition of a recogiy; 
trade? Nota single man in the room perceived that the Gin: 
Laws would be made more than ever obnoxious to the pyle 
by such an insolent demand. Nota single man of thenp. 
ceived that, as in the eye of the masses the Field Sports Py 
tection Association incidentally represents Conservatives; 
the resolution was laying that party, which is the ultimy 


defender of the rights of property, open to severe andpopil: & 
and proper criticism. Not one of them anticipated theridia: 
that would be justly poured upon them when the Pro & 
Minister, who, being a political economist, would at ones & 


their demand to be monstrous, treated their agitation wi 
disdain. All this came of that new joy in big things, ania 
rough-and-ready means towards the attainment of them, mit 
has afflicted the masses in London for a decade, and hast 
length vulgarised the classes. After all, it is a simple matte 
How could we expect good taste or sound sense from pers: 
whose delirious delight in slaughter finds what it ima 
to be ornate expression in “ the Festival of St. Grouse”? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. ARNOLD AND THE UNION. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Cruickshank’s quotation from Dr. Arnold isa" 
apt one, and he has certainly found among the Liberal lait 
of the past a pair for Archbishop Whately. In consider 
such problems, did not Dr. Arnold attach too much importa 
to the centrifugal forces? He seems to have done s0m® 
instance at least. Many years before the cry of Secession" 
raised in the United States, Dr. Arnold said, in one # 
“Lectures on History :’—“ What is it which threatens th 
permanence of the union between the Northern and Soutbea 
States of the American Confederacy but the physiological fis 
that the soil and climate of the Southern States render thet 
essentially agricultural, while those of the Northern Su 
combined with their geographical advantages as to seapor 
dispose them no less naturally to be manufacturing ® 
commercial ?” But when the Southern States set up for"! 
distinct nation entitled to govern itself,” this pretensio™ 
resisted in a fearful contest, throughout which the synmpatht 
of our Liberals were with the Unionists. Here Dr. 4™ 
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ne 


failed to see that the centripetal forces would overcome the 
centrifugal: Experience has proved the weakness of separatist 


‘og where they have acted at much greater advantage 
a Sele Even in Austria-Hungary they have not 
triumphed, and they have vainly struggled against the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Germany. 
Liberals who applauded the action of the Northern States in 
America, who assisted in the formation of Italy, and, like the 
late Emperor Frederick, would have carried out the plan of a 
united Germany “ by force if necessary,” cannot be in perfect 
sympathy with Separatists like Dr. Tanner. 

With all my respect, amounting to reverence, for Dr. Arnold, 
| willingly give him up to Mr. Cruickshank, for in this matter 
the current of modern history has shown that he is not on the 
winning side.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H..Q. 





PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND HISTORY. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I trust you will allow me to offer a few remarks on a 
review which appeared in the Spectator of the 3rd inst., entitled 
«Papal Infallibility and History.” The writer opens the 
question by stating the “ Ultramontane view ” as to the rela- 
tion between theology and history. “ According to that view,” 
he tells us, “none but a theologian is capable of understanding 
ecclesiastical history; and a theologian is a man who ‘uses 
his scholastic training as an instrument to shape his own 
natural talents,—in other words, to bias his mind to sucha 
degree that he becomes incapable of weighing evidence fairly.” 
Lask, in the name of all that is called evidence, by what right 
the reviewer puts this monstrous construction on the words he 
quotes. To shape natural talent is to bias and incapacitate 
the judgment, and this is the Ultramontane view of scholastic 
training! 

We are next informed that “Cardinal Manning has given 
emphatic expression to this view in his terse assertion that in 
matters of doctrine the appeal to history is ‘a treason and a 
heresy.” The teaching of his Eminence was that an appeal 
away from the supreme judgment of the Church to an 
impersonal, inarticulate, and non-existent tribunal is an evasion 
anda heresy. And rightly; for such an appeal is an impeach- 
ment of the highest spiritual tribunal, and is an attempt to 
overrule it by mere temporal and human judgment. But I 
have never learned that the Cardinal or any other theologian 
hesitated for a moment to test Catholic teaching by the 
severest historical criticism, or entertained the slightest mis- 
giving as to the result. It would be blasphemy to appeal 
from the command of God to human reason; yet every theolo- 
gian teaches that no divine commandment binds us until it 
has been tested by the light of reason, not judging of its 
righteousness, but witnessing to its authenticity. In the 
same way we go to history, not as to a judge of appeal, but 
as to a witness who sooner or later must divulge the truth. 
The reviewer gives other instances of the “ Ultramontane 
view,” such as the evasion of evidence, distrust of history, 
explaining away awkward facts, and avowedly rejecting the 
verdict of history when it is opposed to the doctrine of 
Infallibility. The most conspicuous example given is taken 
from the argument showing that the ancient canons of the 
Church bear witness to Papal infallibility. The reviewer 
finds a “ diametrically opposite view advocated ” by Professor 
Vincensi. He gives two quotations from the author, but 
does not tell us from which of his several works they 
are taken, and still less does he favour us with any 
reference. The quotations, however, are taken from the 
“Sacra Monarchia,” and may be found in pp. 297-98. 
Vincensi is represented as admitting “that the Papacy and 
the records of the ancient Councils cannot stand together,” 
but this, notwithstanding the Papacy, must “be upheld 
at all costs.” Vincensi’s work is mainly a critical and 
historical examination of the ancient canons which had been 
alleged en bloc as adverse to the Papal claims. These he 
‘divides into spurious or adulterated canons, heretical canons, 
unapproved canons, and, finally, canons recognised as Catholic. 
Putting aside the three former sets, he proves that the genuine 
Catholic canons constantly and unmistakably bear witness to 
those claims. Then, returning to consider four hundred 
canons alleged as opposed to the Holy See, he offers this 
alternative: either those denying the claims of the Holy 
See are genuine, and the Church of Christ falls to the ground; 

or else the Popes and Fathers rejecting those canons are 








right, and then “necessario reprobandi sunt prefati canones 
adversus sacrum Petri et successorum principatum erecti.” 
The reviewer makes out that Vincensi here rejects the genuine 
canons from which he had just proved the infallibility of the 
Pope, while that author rejects only certain canons shown on 
critical and historical grounds to be inadmissible. The 
reviewer might have noticed what Vincensi immediately adds : 
“ Lector interim subeat judex, collatis que in hac parte, sicuti 
in prima, a nobis quam accuratissime expedita sunt.” He 
will not find Vincensi “ diametrically opposed” to the historic 
evidence of the Papal claims, or shirking the fullest historical 
inquiry. 

It is easy for controversialists, when they fail in the pursuit 
of a phantom, to accuse their opponents of evasion, like the 
child who turned on its nurse when it failed to catch the moon 
reflected in a tub of water. Papal utterances, like other 
human acts carrying with them a conventional effect, require 
in order to be valid certain conditions and solemnities. Among 
the conditions for the validity of such acts, one enforced by all 
law, natural and positive, is freedom of the agent from unjust 
compulsion, and from being driven to the act by fear unjustly 
induced. No law will admit the validity of a marriage, will, 
or any contract, or the enactment of a Sovereign extorted 
under such compulsion. If the Roman Pontiff is in 
durance, neither theology nor canon law will admit the 
validity of any of his acts supposed to have been extorted 
from him by fear. Whatever may have been the act of 
which Pope Liberius is accused, it certainly was attributed to 
grave fear unjustly induced, and therefore has always been 
held to be invalid. The reviewer remarks on this,—“If the 
Pope can betray the faith through cowardice, there is no 
reason why he should not betray it through ambition, or 
covetousness, or any other personal reason.” But this is not 
the question. The question is, whether these several motives 
equally affect the validity of a Papal act, and so determine its 
infallibility. A person married in consequence of unjust 
menaces does not validly marry; but if led by “ambition, 
covetousness, or any other personal reason,” the marriage is 
quite valid. Theology and canon law are at one with the 
jus gentium in this respect, and the downfall of infallibility in 
the case of Liberius is a phantom that has been again and 
again dispelled by the application of this universal rule. 

I cannot follow the reviewer into the other instances he gives 
showing the collapse of infallibility. They are on a par with 
those I have mentioned, and are disposed of in much the same 
way. I will only remind him that the agnostics are bringing 
to the front the necessity of applying a searching rule of 
evidence to ecclesiastical history, and have declared a truceless 
war against evasion. It is to be hoped they will be thorough- 
going, and that they will succeed in concentrating public 
attention on their work. If they act according to their pro- 
fessions, they will teach Englishmen some unexpected lessons, 
and then it will be seen which side has had reason to fear 
historical criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., SER. 


[Our reviewer makes the following reply to this letter :— 
‘Father Richardson (p. 118) asserts that no one can master 
any plain historical question (e.g., whether “St. Meletius was 
in full and immediate communion with Rome”) unless he has 
“been himself a pupil under masters,” and “uses that 
scholastic training as an instrument to shape his own natural 
talents.’ We maintain, and shall presently give some 
evidence to show, that our interpretation of these words is not 
a “monstrous,” but, on the contrary, a legitimate “ construc- 
tion.” We have quoted Cardinal Manning’s dictum accurately, 
and the context shows that it is intended to bar any attempt to 
test by historical evidence any claim that the Church of Rome 
has madeor may make. It would have effectually protected the 
Forged Decretals. As to Vincenzi, we will test his critical 
method by a few crucial examples. Towards the close of the 
great St. Augustine’s life, the question of appeals to the See of 
Rome from the decisions of provincial Churches came up for 
adjudication in the African Church. Apiarius, a priest of Sicca, 
in the Proconsular Province of Numidia, was for grave crimes 
deposed and excommunicated by the Bishop of Sicca, a pupil of 
St. Augustine. Apiarius appealed to the Pope, who not only 
received his appeal, but actually restored him to com- 
munion and the priesthood, and sent three legates to 
justify his conduct to the African Bishops. A Council 
was convened at Carthage to discuss the question thus 
forced upon them by the Pope, who grounded his action on 
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the third canon of the Council of Sardica, which he quoted 
as a canon of the Council of Nicea. De Marca, who is 
quoted as a great authority by Father Richardson and Mr. 
Rivington, makes excuses for the Pope (Zosimus) for this bold 
attempt to impose on the African Bishops. But let that pass. 
The African Bishops were staggered, for the canon on which 
the Pope based his right to hear appeals from the decisions of 
foreign Churches did not exist, of course, in any known Greek 
or Latin copy of the Nicene canons. After discussion, 
the Council notified to the Pope by letter that if the 
canon on which he based his claim was really a Nicene 
canon, they would observe it and allow the right of 
appeal to him; but that no such canon could be dis- 
covered, and the matter must remain in abeyance until 
that preliminary point was settled. Meanwhile Pope Zosimus 
died, and was succeeded by Boniface. The canon on which 
Zosimus had relied was, of course, proved to be not Nicene at 
all, and a Great Council, consisting of 217 Bishops, including 
St. Augustine, met in Carthage to try the Papal claims, which 
they disallowed. Apiarius, however, on account of some in- 
formality in his deposition, was restored, but was removed to 
another place. Here he committed fresh crimes, for which 
he was again excommunicated. Again he appealed to the 
Pope (Celestine), who acquitted him, and sent a Papal legate 
to restore him to communion. Thereupon a Great Council of 
460 Bishops assembled in Carthage, tried Apiarius after his 
acquittal by the Pope, condemned him afresh, and wrote a 
stern synodical letter to the Pope, rebuking him and repudi- 
ating his claims. Four points stand out clearly from this 
historical incident :—(1.) The Popes grounded their claims, not 
on divine right, but on a falsely alleged Nicene canon,—in other 
words, they thus admitted the Pope’s subjection to an @icumen- 
ical Council. (2.) The African Church, while willing to yield 
obedience to a Nicene canon, peremptorily rejected the Pope’s 
claims when they were found unsupported by cecumenical 
authority. (3.) The African Bishops positively asserted that 
the Nicene canons, which Pope Leo said must last to the end of 
the world, subject Bishops to their respective Metropolitans, 
thus excluding all extraneous appeals other than to a General 
Council. (4.) The African Bishops condemned as an innovation 
the claim of the Pope to send legates to Councils beyond his 
own provincial jurisdiction, and declared that they would not 
permit it. Vincenzi finds this quarrel between the African 
Church and the See of Rome a hard nut to crack, and he 
solves the difficulty by declaring that the Acts and Canons of 
the African Church in this matter were forged by “some 
Donatist enemy of the Roman Church” (p. 265). He main- 
tains, moreover (pp. 160-170), that the third Sardican canon is 
really Nicene, and was abstracted ‘‘ by Arian perfidy ” from the 
genuine collection! He has even the hardihood to defend the 
gross Roman forgery inserted into the sixth Nicene canon, 
which said that “the Roman Church always had the primacy ” 
(pp. 180-181). Does “8S. T. P.” stand by Vincenzi in these 
extraordinary liberties with history? If he does, we invite him 
to produce his authorities. Vincenzi declares (p. 298) frankly 
that “no one will ever persuade him ” to accept as genuine any 
canons which ignore or repudiate the Papal claims. A more 
admirable illustration there could not be of Father Richard- 
son’s test of a theologian as a man who “uses his scholastic 
training as an instrument to shape his own natural talents.” 
We will not linger over the case of Liberius. What our 
correspondent calls “in durance” simply means the Pope’s 
banishment from his diocese. He joined himself to the Arian 
condemnation of Athanasius in order to get restored to his 
See. “S. T. P’s” apology for him is a serious matter, for it 
casts doubt on the presumed infallible utterances of Pio Nono 
and Leo XIII. They, too, declare themselves “in durance,” 
“ prisoners of the Vatican,” unable to exercise their prerogative 
freely. But why does “S. T. P.” shirk the crucial case of 
Honorius? Ultramontanes now declare that Honorius was 
not a heretic at all, thus saving his infallibility. But what 
then becomes of the infallibility of the Sixth General Council 
(acknowledged by Rome), which burnt the letters of Honorius 
as heretical? And what becomes of the infallibility of the 
Popes who for centuries denounced Honorius as a heretic 
on their installation, to say nothing of the Pope-sanctioned 
Roman Breviaries where Honorius was placed in the category 
of heretics? To save the infallibility of Honorius at the cost 
of that of a whole series of Popes is, in reality, to jump from 
the frying-pan into the fire. —Ep. Spectatcr.] 





————__ 
THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

S1r,—I read the letters from your two correspondents on th 
subject of “The Muzzling Order,” in the Spectator of Tah 
27th and August 3rd. I was in hopes that, as a sort of ap y 
had been made in the paper of July 27th to the 
Owners’ Protection Association, one or another of the nee 
men who belong to the executive committee would nang 

- ‘ : ¢ 
considered it their duty to reply. But as no reply has heey 
offered, and as I observe another letter on the same subject ip 
the Spectator of August 3rd, I venture to hope you will alloy 
me, though Iam only a member of the Society living at a great 
distance from London, to say a few words as to the action of 
the Society in the matter referred to. The muzzling opie 
—if it exists at all, which, according to a leading article in the 
Standard of August Ist, appears to be a doubtful matter—jg 
certainly, in the opinion of all the members of our Society, 
most cruel and tyrannical, and the remarks of Mr, } 
Warrington entirely coincide with our views in every way, 
Perhaps he will be glad to hear that the alternative which he 
proposes of licences with metal labels and registered collarsig, 
and has been for some three years, the favourite idea of most 
of the prominent members of the committee. The late Lond 
Mount-Temple, who was President of the Society, endeavoured 
—though, unfortunately, without success—in 1887 to passa 
measure in the House of Lords, which would have carried oyt 
Mr. Warrington’s proposition; but the idea has not beep 
abandoned, and it is more than probable that, through the 
instrumentality of friendly Members in the House of Commons, 
some such measure may be eventually carried. Their Excel. 
lencies Sir Augustus and Lady Paget used their influence at 
the Court of Vienna about this same matter, and prevailed on 
the authorities to give the system of registered collars a fair 
trial, and I have been told by Lady Paget herself, who kindly 
wrote a letter to one of the papers on the subject, that the 
success of the trial was all that could be desired. No 
sooner did dog-owners understand that they themselves 
would be held responsible for any dog belonging to them who 
was found at large in a rabid condition, or in any other 
dangerous condition, than they became alive to the necessity 
of exercising careful vigilance over their animals, who, if 
neglected as formerly, might bring upon them the punishment 
of very heavy fines, and even, in some cases, imprisonment. 
Muzzles were done away with, and hydrophobia, by a strange 
coincidence, became very rare. And surely this system of 
making owners responsible for their dogs is most fair. 
Persons who have no leisure, and who consider it a nuisance 
to sacrifice some amount of time and attention to the dogs they 
choose to keep, should neglect them at their peril. A dog is not 
a machine that can be wound up in the morning and absolutely 
neglected for the rest of the day. His food, his health, even 
his individual character, must be considered by his owner,— 
that is, if he is to be kept in a healthy state. What suits one 
dog perfectly, will often be highly injurious to another ; and 
as an unhealthy dog is dangerous to the community at large, 
persons are to be severely censured who choose to keep these 
animals, while at the same time they are culpably careless of 
all precautions which the keeping of them necessitates. 
Nothing will so effectually strike at the root of the evil as 
this system of registered collars and labels, could it only be 
introduced. Allow me to add that the Dog-Owners’ Protec- 
tion Association have opened a new office at 19 Great George 
Street, Westminster, where the Secretary will answer any 
questions that any of your correspondents may wish to ask as 
to the future plans of the Society.—I am, Sir, &e., 


AN OLD MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. 


THE ETHICS OF-GAMES OF CHANCE. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Surely it is not quite correct to talk of whist as a game 
of chance. I have always regarded it as the finest game that 
is played, involving the exercise of many more intellectual 
qualities than chess does. I can hardly understand the 
childishness of not being content with the game itself, with- 
out betting on it; and the same applies in a lesser degree to 
other games of cards. The type of pure gambling is pitch- 
and-toss. It is hardly worth while to argue as to the right 
or wrong of pitch-and-toss; one who is reduced to finding 
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such a manner is only worthy of being pitied, 


ent in - . 
amuse ties a man afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance.—I 


much as one pl 


ir, Ke; 
ayy Whitby. C. W. StricKLAND. 


[Whist is merely a game of mixed chance and skill. Surely 
+ derives & great part of its interest from chance, for chance 
: ften reinforces the hand of a poor player as to make him 
seperiot to the most refined of all whist-players.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 
[To THE EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
§1r,—The attempt to drag political economy into the con- 
troversy on the subject of gambling is only another instance 
of how ready one section of society is to saddle this science with 
obligations which it is not called on to acknowledge. If it 
could be proved that money won in gambling was necessarily 
squandered on luxuries by the winner, the appeal to political 
economy would be toa certain extent justifiable. This, however, 
does not seem to be the meaning of your correspondent, who 
«rules gambling out of court” as being “a case of unproduc- 
tive expenditure.” The analogy suggested between gambling 
and the breaking of a pane of glass is eminently fallacious. 
It is a platitude of political economy that the latter proceeding 
isnot “good for trade.” But the community is no more a 
loser when A pays B £1,000 which he has lost to him at cards, 
than when C pays D £1,000 for an old copy of Shakespeare, 
or X gives Y this sum. The money has only changed hands 
in all three cases; the transaction does not represent the 
annihilation of so much capital; the labour expended on the 
creation of this amount of capital is not rendered uuproductive 
by the fact that it is to be used as B and not as A pleases; B 
may make as good a use of the money as A would have done. 
The introduction of the question, how far the expenditure of 
money on such apparently unproductive objects as floral fétes 
and balloon ascents is justifiable, seems further to confuse the 
issue which the opponents and defenders of gambling are 
fighting out. In a game of cards, the pleasure is obtained 
without any appreciable expenditure of labour, and so it is 
beside the point to consider how far labour which is only produc- 
tive of pleasure involves a loss to the community. Flower fétes, 
gambling, and the breaking of windows may be laudable or 
criminal forms of entertainment, but between them, political 
economy can see little or no analogy. Even the hypothetical 
boy who wins other people’s money by his skill at billiards, 
must be acquitted on the indictment as drawn by your corre- 
spondent, though he may be condemned by political economy 
on the charge of injuring the community by diminishing the 
amount of productive labour which ought to be at its service. 
If political economy is the only armoury which can furnish a 
weapon of sufficient keenness with which to assail gambling, 
we need no longer wonder that the gambler has received so 
much indulgence and sympathy from society.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. V.«. 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To tHE EpiToR or THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
Smr,—Yet one more inscription may be deemed worthy of 
note and of preservation in your columns. It is on a sun-dial 
on the south wall of the south porch of Wisbech Parish 
Church, and runs thus,—“ Pereunt et imputantur.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
W. B. Horxtns, Vicar of Wisbech, 1854-1866. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ } 
Sir,—In a garden in Normandy, not far from Falaise, I 
remember seeing some years ago the following inscription on 
a sun-dial :-— 
“ L’ombre passe et repasse, 
Et sans repasser l’homme passe.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons, August 8th. GroraeE J. STONE. 





“TWO MOCK-SUNS.” 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—With the exception of the inverted rainbow, precisely 
the same atmospheric effect as that described in your issue of 
August 3rd as “ two mock-suns,” was visible here to-day from 
6 o'clock to 6.30 p.m. Ihave been a pretty close observer of 
Nature all my life, but never saw this phenomenon before.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Tobermory, Argyllshire, August 6th. W.S. Carne. 


AGE AND ITS DEFICIENCY IN EXPRESSIVENESS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.’’ | 

Srz,—I am an old man, and my experience agrees with the 
criticism on Wordsworth which you controvert. But of the 
“mental ventriloquism ” which you take the poet to describe, 
I have no experience, nor can I recall or imagine a case in 
point. May I ask you to explain your argument farther, by 
an instance, if you think the matter worth discussion P—I am, 
Sir, &e., E.S 


POETRY. 
rans 
A POET’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
“HE dieth young whom the Gods love,” was said. 
By Greek Menander; nor alone by One 
Who gave to Greece his English song and sword 
Re-echoed is the saying, but likewise he 
“Who uttered nothing base,” and from whose brow, 
By right divine, the laurel lapsed to yours,— 
Great sire, great successor,—in verse confirmed 
The avowal of “ the Morning-Star of Song,” 
Happiest is he that dieth in his flower.* 
Yet can it be that it is gain, not loss, 
To quit the pageant of this life before 
The heart hath learnt its meaning; leave half-seen, 
Half-seen, half-felt, and not yet understood, 
The beauty and the bounty of the world; 
The fertile waywardness of wanton Spring, 
Summer’s deep calm, the modulated joy 
Of Autumn conscious of a task fulfilled, 
And home-abiding Winter’s pregnant sleep, 
The secret of the seasons? Gain, to leave 
The depths of love unfathomed, its heights unscaled, 
Rapture and woe unreconciled, and pain 
Unprized, unapprehended ? This is loss, 
Loss and not gain, sheer forfeiture of good, 
Is banishment from Eden, though its fruit 
Remains untasted. 








Interfered then the oracle, “ He dies young 
Whom the Gods love,” for Song infallible 
Thus I interpret it: 
The favourites of the Gods die young, for they, 
They grow not old with grief and deadening time, 
But still keep April’s moisture in their heart, 
May’s music in their ears. Their voice revives, 
Revives, rejuvenates, the wintry world, 
Flushes the veins of gnarled and knotted age, 
And crowns the majesty of life with leaves 
As green as are the sapling’s. 


Thrice happy Poet! to have thus renewed 
Your youth with wisdom,—who, though life still seems 
To your fresh gaze as frolic and as fair 
As in the callow season when your heart 
Was but the haunt and pairing-place and nest 
Of nightingale and cuckoo, have enriched 
Joy’s inexperienced warblings with the note 
Of mature music, and whose mellow mind, 
Laden with life’s sustaining lessons, still 
Gleams bright with hope; even as I saw, to-day, 
An April rainbow span the August corn. 


Long may your green maturity maintain 
Its universal season; and your voice, 
A household sound, be heard about our hearths, 
Now as a Christmas carol, now as the glee 
Of vernal Maypole, now as harvest song. 
And when, like light withdrawn from earth to heaven, 
Your glorious gloaming fades into the sky, 
We, looking upward, shall behold you there, 
Shining amid the young unageing stars. 
August 6th, 1889. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


* Nore. 
bv of Be0t didodsiy GrobvioKes veds.—MENANDER. 

“Whom the Gods love die young was said of yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this: 

The death of friends, and that which slays even wore, 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 

Except mere breath.” —Don Juun, Canto iv., s. 12. 

“The good die first, 
But they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” —The Excursion, Book I. 





“ And certainly a man hath most honour, 
To dien in his excellence and tlower.”—Cuaccer, The Kunight’s Tale. 
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ART. 


———@———. 
FRENCH PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF 1889. 
{FIRST NOTICE.] 

THE number of pictures in the Exhibition by French artists, 
to say nothing of the foreign contributions, consisting of 
seventeen rooms full downstairs by living painters, not to 
speak of a mixed collection of pictures from Versailles, the 
Louvre, and Luxembourg, as well as much modern work 
upstairs, is so vast that the visitor is doubtful where to 
commence, and is bewildered by numbers before he has fairly 
begun to collect and classify his thoughts. We can say for 
ourselves that we went through the whole of the rooms, both 
French and foreign, but much of the work shown scarcely 
calls for or repays careful examination. It appears to us that 
whoever has had the arrangement of the French downstairs 
section, has so managed that in each room there should be well 
represented at least one artist of mark, and this necessitates 
going through the whole. 


In the present article we propose to give some account of 
the French painters’ work, and in a second to compare and 
classify the foreign schools here so amply represented. In 
the first room, the curious, clever, exaggerated work of 
M. Besnard cannot fail to arrest, if not to satisfy the 
spectator; he is one of those who in striving to depart 
from the beaten track in search of originality, has rather lost 
himself in a haze of that blue mistiness so dear to Mr. 
Whistler, with whom he has in common a taste for lamps and 
pyrotechnic displays. A former winner of the “ Grand Prix 
de Rome,” he still shows through all his exaggeration the 
effects of academic training, and in versatility vies with Pro- 
fessor Herkomer. John Lewis Brown, a poorish painter of 
sporting subjects, is to the fore in this room. The popularity 
of his work here is a proof of the Anglomaniac tendencies of 
the French sporting public, and, as in the case of the jockeys, 
his English name has stood him in good stead. A portrait of 
““Gyp,” the authoress of “Petit Bob” and “Autour du 
Divorce,” walking by the sea in a most elegant toilette, by M. 
Aublet, is a clever picture, and exactly realises what we should 
imagine the graceful and amusing authoress to be from her 
works. 

M. Bonnat, in the second room, is strongly represented 
by his well-known portrait of Victor Hugo, as well as 
by two recent portraits—‘‘ Cardinal Lavigerie,” in all the 
glories of full ecclesiastical vestments, and “M. Pasteur,” 
of whom there are at least half-a-dozen portraits in the 
exhibition. M. Bonnat is always dignified in his treatment of 
his subject, but he is also apt to be heavy in his handling, and 
the black brush-work which he uses to emphasise the heads of 
his sitters, becomes rather monotonous after a time. If M. 
Bonnat, by preference, adopts a black and bituminous scale of 
colour, M. Cazin delights in grey. Grey figures, in grey, and 
melancholy landscapes, predominate in the third room, which 
M. Cazin shares with the effervescent Carolus Duran, who shines 
upon the horizon of Parisian society in his triple capacity of 
élégant, fencer,and painter. He especially affects the lady-sitter, 
but a small head of Pasteur by him is dignifiedand grave enough. 
Of the three celebrities in this room, we should assign the first 
place to M. Bouguereau. Painting is not an exact science, 
and it is impossible to judge pictures by a scale of points; 
but a complete mastery of the anatomy of the human figure 
is an indispensable requisite, though, unfortunately, by no 
means common among the artists of the day, who, in their 
overwhelming eagerness for originality, are only too apt to 
reject accuracy of drawing and mere representation of in- 
tricacies of form as commonplace. M. Bouguereau draws and 
understands the human figure better than any painter now 
living; by a lifelong course of study from models, he has 


‘attained such knowledge and skill, that it is mere child’s-play 


to him, when planning his compositions, to produce drawings 
of the nude figure rivalling those of the old masters, in any 
position, without any model whatever. His manner of paint- 
ing is excessively smooth, and in that, as well as in his scheme 
of colour, he more forcibly recalls our own President than any 
one else. It is his great power of drawing alone that saves 
his work from a charge of insipidity to which, from the over- 
smooth evenness of its execution, and the unreality of its 
colour, it is otherwise very open. Is it necessary for the 
highest ideal that wax should take the place of flesh and 


a 
blood? We cannot think so. Could not as much beauty ang 
as much grace be given with truer indications of the tj 
and the current of life under them, and yet with no disa, 
able suggestiveness? Till we are disposed to put Carlo Delos 
on a level with Correggio, we must decline to accept 
Bouguereau’s and Sir Frederick Leighton’s versions of the 
ideal humanity of the healthy old world of Greece, in which 
the perfection of animal health and strength lay at the root of 
beauty. That was certainly no world of wax. 

The contrast is violent betwixt art such as M. Bouguereay, 
and that of M. Guibert in Room IV., who, following the 
example of greater masters, has set his undoubted talent th, 
task of rendering a great carcass of beef pictorial. We, 
not know whether he is quite as successful as Rembrandt in 
the effort. M. Benjamin Constant seems rather out of his 
element in an immense allegorical composition, in whig 
French legal and scholastic authorities sit in their berettay 
and robes side by side with Minerva and Aisculapius; we likg 
better his well-known prisoners drinking in the desert unde 
the charge of most truculent-looking Spahis. From Spahis 
the transition is easy to Détaille’s interesting soldier-canyage, 
in the same room. The French never seem tired of military 
subjects; and in no country, not even in Germany, where one 
would have fancied it would be so, do battle-pictures occupy 
such an important position as a branch of the arts. It is troe 
that in the past, as well as in the present, France has py. 
duced the best painters in this line. The late De Neuville 
had more dramatic power; and certainly in his “ Dernitrys 
Cartouches” (to be seen upstairs) he seems to have attained 
#he maximum of tragedy; a picture such as that cannot 
fail to give the most indifferent spectator a greater idea of 
the horrors of war than volumes of writing. If, hoy. 
ever, De Neuville was the dramatist, Détaille is the historian, 
An irreproachable draughtsman, he seems to live and delight 
only in soldiers. The two capital pictures here of the 
Russian Army must prove highly interesting to English 
visitors. Splendid fellows, too, they must be. The Ataman 
Cossacks, in light-blue and silver, all mounted on chest. 
nuts, advancing towards the spectators against a sunset sky 
lighting the flat Russian country, are brilliantly executed, 
The rifle battalion of the Imperial Guard, in their loose green 
bashliks and furred schubkas, dancing in the camp at Isacho 
Zelo, the Russian Aldershot, is a capital picture, and for poetry 
in war we have here the well-known “ Réve.” The nature of the 
sleeping figures is wonderful, and we ask ourselves whether 
M. Détaille has had some French line regiment photographed 
asleep during “les grands mancuvres.” These are pictures. 
to which we have no pendant in England; the circumstances. 
that produce them may be regrettable, but they certainly prove 
an agreeable variety from the everlasting young lady with black 
stockings, and baby in perambulator, from which we suffer in 
our exhibitions. On the other hand, we may congratulate 
ourselves on the absence in our exhibitions of work of the 
character of M. Gervex’s “ masked nude figure ” and “ Rolla.” 
His “ Council of the Salon” and “ Operation in the Hospital” 
are less objectionable ; but in all this clever painter’s work there: 
is a brutal Zolaesque spirit which, though strongly en évidence 
in France, has fortunately not yet obtained much of a foothold 
in England. 

In Room XVII. Aimé Morot’s vast “Cuirassiers de Reichs- 
hofen” covers a wall,—surely the most wonderful piece of 
action ever painted; panorama-like, it is true, as is natural from 
the size and subject ; but the thundering movement of horses 
and men is seized in a. manner so stirringly vivid, that one 
cannot help feeling that the wounded pride of the French must 
receive consolation from this setting forward of duty done 
and glory in defeat. M. Roll’s great picture of “ Work,” the 
toil and moil going on in a vast stoneyard, possesses interest. 
of a totally different kind; if M. Morot’s picture is an apotheosis 
of the grandeur of war, this is that of industry and peace. M. 
Roll might find some sympathetic subjects in our city of 
which our own artists make little use, and where activity 
and industry unequalled in any other country are to be found. 
M. Rochegrosse’s “Death of Cesar,” in Room XL, lacks 
the dignity of Géréme’s rendering of the subject, and irre~ 
sistibly recalls a kill with foxhounds. This painter deals 
with blood-and-thunder on a very large scale even for France, 
and his works are proportionately disagreeable, in spite of a 
surprising amount of cleverness. In Room IX., M. Mourel 





paints some very quaint little boys, and he is evidently trying 
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follow up the Miss Kate Greenaway line, which has had 
’ vnarkable success over here. In one direction, at any rate, 
af following the English lead. Lefébre and Henner, 


hart is 
ae last two rooms, are neither of them seen at their best. 





BOOKS. 


MR. LEAFS EDITION AND MR. WAY’S 
TRANSLATION OF THE “ILIAD.”* 
By the completion of this valuable and interesting edition, a 
blot has been removed from English scholarship. For this 
work, if supplemented by Mr. Monro’s admirable school edition, 
will make Homer’s English admirers cease to feel that they 
may be admiring him in vain if they are ignorant of German. 
for a service like this, Mr. Leaf deserves the hearty thanks of 
al] English scholars. We give him our own unstintedly and 
natefully, and our admiration for his industry and acuteness 
ig raised, if we may say so, by the fact that we dissent for the 
most part from his view of the authorship of the Iliad. He 
holds the expansion of the Iliad by successive accretions to be 
a theory that is already dominant in England, and he informs 
us that it is steadily winning ground in Germany. We bow, 
of course, to his decision where German scholarship is in 
question. But we venture to doubt if this theory is yet 
dominant in England, and to believe that it never will become 
so. Repeating, therefore, most emphatically the expression 
of our thanks to Mr. Leaf for his admirable edition of a 
m that needs no epithet, we shall touch mainly on points 
where the majority of English scholars, if we are not 
mistaken, will be found to disagree with him. But we 
cannot, of course, speak for others, and we have no wish 
whatever to speak dogmatically for ourselves. Repeated 
perusals of the Iliad and the Odyssey have left us with the 
frm belief that all that is best and finest in these unequalled 
poems came from the heart and brain of one great poet. Mr. 
Leaf notices traces of Odyssean phraseology in the later books 
of the Iliad; and we feel very strongly that the doctrine of the 
separatists, if accepted, would militate greatly against the view 
that the Iliad, in respect of all those qualities which have made 
itimmortal, is from a single hand. In our notice of Mr. Leaf’s 
first volume, we hinted our distrust of the conclusion which he 
drew from his statement that “Shakespeare involves Marlowe 
and Milton, as Auschylus involves Sophocles and Euripides.” 
Shakespearian and Miltonic are far from being synonymous 
terms, But the author of what Mr. Leaf calls the “ first and 
greatest of epic poems” is not more “ Homeric ” than are the 
authors of the accretions which he thinks have been placed 
upon that “ original story.” And jthe author of the Odyssey 
was quite as “ Homeric,” 7.e., quite as natural, lively, energetic, 
and harmonious, as were the supposed authors of these 
“accretions.” We may safely leave to the reader’s consideration 
what these facts “involve,” and shal!*tome at once to close 
quarters with Mr. Leaf. And although we shall prudently avoid 
all recrimination, it will be seen that this theorist of great 
faith pointedly challenges unbelievers to tread on the tail of 
his coat. Heis writing about the speech which Achilles makes 
in Book xvi., “a fine picture of the struggle between his 
wounded pride and patriotic feeling,” and he thus throws down 
his glove :— 

“To those who regard the ninth book as an integral part of the 
Iliad, from the first this speech in its present form offers in- 
superable difficulties. The words of Achilles in 60-1, 71-3, 84-6, 
are entirely inconsistent with the ample, and indeed abject, 
humiliation of Agamemnon in that book. This is not a mere super- 
ficial inconsistency such as may be due toa temporary forgetfulness, 
such, for instance, as the accidental resuscitation of the dead 
Pylemenes in the thirteenth book; it is a contradiction at 
the very root of the story, as flagrant as if Shakespeare had 
forgotten in the fifth act of Macbeth that Duncan had been 
murdered in the second. To sappose that the same intellect which 
prepared the embassy to Achilles in the eighth book, and wrought 
it out in such magnificence and wealth of detail in the ninth, could 
afterwards compose a speech so different, and yet so grand, in 
tatire oblivion of what had gone before, is to demand a credulity 
rendering any rational criticism impossible.” 

Now, it is strange indeed that lines 60-1, which Mr. Leaf 
quotes so confidently as telling for his theory, in reality tell so 
much against it, that he is driven to suggest that the words 
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put into Achilles’ mouth in Book ix. may well have been 
suggested by a phrase which occurs in these lines. What 
“ credulity,” we must ask, is he “ demanding” here? In 71-3, 
we cannot guess what Mr. Leaf is driving at. Achilles says 
no more than that the Trojans would not be winning as they 
were if Agamemnon were his friend, and there is nothing 
whatever in that which is inconsistent with the ninth book, 
Does Mr. Leaf suppose that the scornful way in which Achilles 
refused the proffered gifts of Agamemnon left the king of 
men full of friendly feeling (#210 sidids) towards his mightiest 
chieftain. Lines 85 and 86 do present some difficulty, for 
the restoration of Briseis, and “glorious gifts” besides, had 
been offered and rejected. But here Mr. Leaf will, we trust, 
allow us to take an arrow from his quiver, and give us permis- 
sion to obelise these lines, as he himself, for reasons which we 
are pleased to read, obelises line 64. It would not be difficult, 
we think, to show, in a similar way, primd-facie grounds 
against more than one or two of Mr. Leaf’s most cherished 
points in his theory. But ina notice of this kind there 
is no room for attempting to do so. We prefer to fall 
back upon the probability that the poet who wrote Mr. Leaf’s 
original “ Achilleid,” and the poet (or poets) who wrote, on 
his own admission, “accretions” quite as fine as that matchless 
original, and the poet who wrote the Odyssey, were Homer 
himself one and individual. And we cannot on any hypothesis 
that seems in accordance with sound criticism, believe that 
any one of such poets would have been content to hide his 
light beneath so effectual a bushel as the common name of 
Homer has proved to his fame. Arguments from language 
are, in this case, untrustworthy ; and we do not say this 
dogmatically, but state it as an inference which follows 
irresistibly from the fact that critics of the highest linguistic 
acquirements are unable to come to anything like a con- 
sensus of opinion on the questions which Homer’s language 
raises. We think, therefore, that we are not showing undue 
disrespect to a man of Mr. Leaf’s undoubted mastery of his 
subject, by rejecting his theory as firmly as he rejects the 
theories of Lachmann and his followers. Our own theory, it 
is needless to say, has the great name of Bentley to recommend 
it. And if any reader of Mr. Leaf’s most valuable, we repeat, 
and most interesting commentary, should wish to see the 
other side of the question, he cannot do better than read and 
inwardly digest Colonel Mure’s bright, vigorous, and sensible 
arguments. An abridgment, by a competent hand, of those 
arguments would prove a book as acceptable to all lovers of 
Homer as Mr. Leaf’s edition is sure to prove. 

The first volume of Mr. Way’s fine translation of the Iliad 
led us to place it above Chapman’s. The second crowns the 
edifice of Mr. Way’s Homeric labours so spiendidly, that we 
are able to express our preference again with renewed con- 
fidence. But Chapman’s version, though over-praised by 
Keats and Lamb, from the explicable but not quite fair 
dislike which they felt for Pope’s, is a work which, in 
spite of its artificial and uncouth ruggedness, does honour 
to English literature. The compliment, therefore, which 
we gladly pay to Mr. Way is a high one, if well deserved; 
and that it is so we make no question. Yet we do not 
anticipate that Mr. Way’s version, with all its merits, will 
escape the fate which has overtaken all English versions 
but Pope’s. Critics and scholars have riddled that version 
with their shafts, but the vitality which popularity alone is able 
to give has been given to it, and that vitality has proved fatal 
to the numerous host of translators who have tried to super- 
sede it. It is hard, perhaps, to understand the secret of this 
popularity, but in arte poetica there is no appeal from the vox 
populi. It would be easy to place passage after passage from 
Pope side by side with passage after passage from Mr. Way, 
and to claim for the latter the crown which he deserves. But 
it is permissible to believe that Pope’s Iliad will still be read 
when Mr. Way’s is forgotten. 


We said in a former notice that Mr. Way’s style is marked 
by certain roughnesses which prevent him from representing 
the sweetness of Homer half so successfully as he does the 
force of Homer. We might collect a long list of words 
against which much might be said by non-fastidious critics, 
but nothing would be gained by doing so. Mr. Way must lay 
his account with finding that these new forms and compounds 
will seriously affect the popularity of his work ; and if he has 
any doubt about the justice of this opinion, he should ponder 
the causes which made Mr. Browning’s translation of the 
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Agamemnon a failure. Mr. Way’s style is admirably fitted 
for the whole of the twenty-third book, of which Schiller 
said so warmly that the man who had read it could not be said 
to have lived in vain. We would instance particularly his 
version of the famous trick by which Antilochus gains the 
second prize in the chariot-race. Pope honestly confessed 
that he could not see what that trick was. Mr. Way— 
and it is greatly to his credit—makes a rather difficult 
passage quite plain. The narrow way was near the goal, 
and Menelaus was leading in it, and under the impression that, 


if Afntilochus tried to pass him, a collision was inevitable.. 


Antilochus saw that there was just room for his chariot to pass 
in the event of Menelaus being frightened into making room 
for him. His calculations proved just, and the real difficulty 
for an Englishman is to gauge the extent of the offence which 
he committed. So far as we can judge, Antilochus drove to 
win in the finest way possible. His own conscience evidently 
acquitted him of having behaved unfairly; for the address 
which drew, for the first and only time in the Iliad, a 
smile from Achilles, is not that of a man who had stolen 
success unworthily. His subsequent conduct is not at all 
at variance with this. For although he gracefully and 
quietly yielded to Menelaus, it is permissible to think that he 
and Nestor had a hearty laugh over the way in which the 
Spartan King had been out-driven. And it is noticeable that 
Homer takes care that the prize, after all, does come to 
Antilochus, though he had refused, as we should say, to qualify 
himself for receiving it. 

In resuming our impressions of this admirable translation, 
we must rank in the foremost place the pleasure which all 
lovers of English literature must feel in welcoming a contri- 
bution like this from the great colony of which all Englishmen 
are so justly proud. From the position which he holds, and 
the abilities which he possesses, Mr. Way’s Homer is sure to 
do as much for Australian as Longfellow’s Dante did for 
American literature. A good translator of good literature 
deserves well of the republic of letters, and for this reason 
we are glad to find Mr. Way’s Homeric translations so warmly 
praised by all sorts and conditions of critics. 





CHOPIN.* 
Mr. Fincx’s new book is more explanatory of Chopin’s com- 
positions than any book we have had the advantage of read- 
ing; and it is the more interesting, perhaps, because, as Mr. 
Finck says, one hears so few of Chopin’s compositions, either in 
the drawing-room or the concert-hall. Few are the amateurs 
who can play Chopin’s music in the drawing-room, and fewer 
still are the audiences who can appreciate him in the concert- 
hall. His works are too delicate and dreamy for the mis- 
cellaneous concerts of the present day. To play them in a 
large concert before a mixed audience, would be like taking 
leave of one’s best friend, for ever, before an observing crowd; 
and yet it is a fact, greatly to be regretted, that such a large 
proportion of the public never hear Chopin. His is little 
more than a name to most musical people, and no doubt 
that is one reason why some of his friends urged him to write 
larger works,—works more adapted to the orchestra. They 
felt, and truly, that his piano compositions are too good, too 
artistic for the general public. But it shows Chopin’s sense 
and modesty, that he did not attempt what he felt incapable 
of doing with justice to himself and to his art. Would that 
some of the “composers” of the present day could be 
induced to imitate him! What bundles of trash would be put 
into the fire instead of being inflicted on the really musical 
public, and still more on the much-to-be-pitied musicians in 
the orchestras! Liszt remarks :—“It has become customary 
in our days to regard as great composers only those who have 
written at least half-a-dozen operas, as many oratorios, 
and several symphonies.” Even Schumann regretted that 
Chopin should devote himself so entirely to pianoforte 
compositions, when he might have influenced music in 
all its branches: but that is probably just what Chopin 
felt that he could not have done; he felt, and truly, 
that he could create a new epoch in his own department 
of music, but that if he attempted to do so in more ambitious 
works, his influence would be over, and he would drop into a 
commonplace writer. Schumann, however, adds that “to be a 
poet, one need not to have written ponderous volumes: one or 





* Chopin, and other Musical Essays, By Henry T. Finck. London: T. Fisher 
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two poems suffice to make a reputation, and Oho: 
written such.” Perhaps it is hardly to be wondered at bg 
the Germans did not at first appreciate Chopin ; his sie ' 
extremely un-Germanic,—at least, until Schumann _ 
the front. Is there any resemblance to be found betm a 
Beethoven’s piano compositions and those of Chopin ? Te 
except that they both contain great ideas, but of a na 
different kind. We cannot, however, agree with Mr. F; ) 
assertion that Beethoven’s Sonatas are notadapted to the 
forte. That they are totally different from Chopin’s com,,. 
tions, istrue; but that that unfits them for the piano, vie : 
see. Should we say of two landscape-painters, that se 
inferior because minute truthfulness to Nature Was his 
characteristic, while the other’s was imagination or fancy? No. 
we say only that though both paint on canvas and both ing, 
the character of their pictures is so entirely different that the 
bear no sort of comparison with each other ; and we venture 
say that it is the same with Beethoven and Chopin. Chopin's 
ideas were essentially Polish; he was a patriotic Composer: 
his feelings were romantic, his thoughts either dreamy ts 
passionate, his purpose and object to establish an entirely 
new school. Beethoven, on the contrary, was stern, grand, 
stormy, or exquisitely melodious, and seldom, if ever, a, 
pressed the romantic passion of Chopin’s polonaises, Wit, 
the gentle, romantic dreaminess of Chopin’s waltzes, is nev 
mingled the stern pathos of Beethoven’s adagios. Beethorey 
reminds us of moorland or mountain scenes, with, every noy 
and then, a bright gleam of sunshine on a solitary tarn; jj 
works are symbolical of his stormy, grand, yet gentle aj 
kindly nature. Chopin, on the other hand, takes one to sunny 
slopes, soft moonlight nights, or fragrant salons, dimly lighted 
where one dreams of the future; and, in his polonaises, x 
stirs the pulses and recalls the passion of the battle-field anj 
the fight for liberty :— 

“Schumann relates that he had the good fortune to hear Chopin 
play some of his (Chopin’s) études, ‘and he played them very 
much dla Chopin.’ He says :—‘ Imagine an Molian harp provide 
with all the scales, commingled by an artist’s hand into all manne 
of fantastic, ornamental combinations, yet in such a way that 
you can always distinguish a deeper ground-tone and a swe 
continuous melody above,—and you have an approximate idea of 
his playing. No wonder that I liked best those of the étuis 
which he played for me, and I wish to mention specially the firs 
one, in A flat major, a poem rather than an étude. It wouldbea 
mistake to imagine that he allowed each of the small notes tobe 
distinctly audible; it was rather a surging of the A flat major 
chord, occasionally raised to a new billow by the pedal ; but, amid 
these harmonies, a wondrous melody asserted itself in large tones, 
and once only, towards the middle of the piece, a tenor part cam 
out prominently beside the principal melody. After hearing this 
étude, you feel as you do when you have seen a ravishing pictur 
in your dreams, and, half-awake, you would fain recallit.’.... 4s 
regards the romantic school of Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and their 
followers, it may be said with equal truth that a pianist’s use of 
the pedal furnishes the supreme test of his talent. If he has not 
the delicacy of ear which is requisite to produce the ‘ continuous 
stream of tone’ in Chopin’s compositions, without the slightest 
harmonic confusion, he should leave them alone and devote him 
self to less poetic composers.” 


Dek’ 
Plano. 


We quite agree with Mr. Finck’s last remark, but it is unfortu 
nate that it should apply to so very many otherwise goo 
performers. Undoubtedly Chopin’s music requires a mor 
special talent for its proper performance on the piano (just as 
Spohr’s does on the violin) than that of many other equally 
good composers. To play Spohr’s music requires special 
gifts, which many very good violinists do not possess, td 
enable them to execute the trill and staccato; to ply 
Chopin, the finest sense of the use of the pedal and of the 
innumerable grace-notes is as important. Mr. Finck it 
one place quotes George Sand, who was intimately acquainted 
with Chopin :— 


“George Sand has given us a vivid sketch of Chopitls 
conscientiousness as a composer. ‘He shut himself up 1 
his room for entire days,’ she says, ‘ weeping, walking about, 
breaking his pen, repeating and changing a bar a hundred times, 
and beginning again the next day with minute and desperate 
perseverance. He spent six weeks over a single page, only 
to go back and write that which he had traced at the 
first essay.’ [Oh! modern composers, read and learn 1] As 
regards his creativeness, George Sand says that ‘it descen 
upon his piano suddenly, completely, sublimely, or it sang itsé 
in his head during his walks, and he made haste to hear it by 
rushing to the instrument.’ I have already mentioned the fatt 
that when he wrote his last mazurka he was too weak to try it on 
the piano. In one of his letters he speaks of a polonaise beilg 
ready in his head. These facts indicate that he compo 
mentally, although, no doubt, during the improvisations malty 
themes occurred to him which he remembered and utilised. .. ++: 
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metimes the pictures in his mind became so vivid as to form 


‘nations. Thus, it is related that one evening when he 
rae dark, trying over the A major Pelonvise, which 
ad ‘ust completed, he saw the door open, 2 aarched a 
he b Am of Polish knights and ladies in medix sumes  - 
procession © doubt, that his imagination had pictex. vhi" > 
the — sing. He was so alarmed at this vision, | iat } wad 
Co the opposite door, and did not venture to retu i 1er 
slustration of the relation between genius and insanit 
But Chopin did not suffer much from such hali itions. 


There was a vein of childlikeness in him, and he often “ «.. .ased 
himself for a whole evening with playing blind-man’s-buff with 
the children.” Mr. Finck finishes his essay on Chopin thus :— 

«He wrote two pieces of chamber-music that have never been 

celled, a “cello sonata andatrio...... Yet only a few years 
na the Jeader of one of the principal chamber-music v1 ganisations 
‘~ New York admitted to me that he had never heard this trio!— 
an incident which vividly illustrates the truth of my assertion 
that Chopin’s genius is still far from being esteemed at its full 


value.” 





MAY IN ANJOU.* 


«AND you are not going? not going ?” remonstrated an old 
Peer and poet (once nominated as suitable President for the 
Heaven-and-Hell Amalgamation Society of Carlylean inven- 
tion), when a young English girl of his acquaintance had 
shown him an invitation to spend some time with an ancient 
French family at a well-known chiteau. “Jump at things, 
jump at things, my dear : it is a sin not to accept a chance of 
seeing the real family life of a foreign country; it’s a sin to 
refuse,—a sin,” he repeated, with his quaint double emphasis. 
Evidently Miss Price did not commit such a sin, for her 
delicate little studies are not those made by tourist or “globe- 
trotter.” It is scarcely a reason for not welcoming the brown 
booklet that its contents are chiefly reprints—some from 
our own columns, others from those of the Graphic—of 
her pleasant papers on Angevin country-life. Miss Price 
writes because she enjoyed her holiday, and does not pro- 
fess to solve any problems, or to give information as to 
how they manage these things in France; but various points 
in her sketches cannot fail to catch the attention of any who 
understand French character, or have really known French 
people in their own homes,—French people, that is, who are 
exactly equivalent, in social position, habits of life, and general 
education, to those English among whom “our gentlefolk ” 
habitually move. That there are these equivalents, is a matter 
of doubt to both French and English, as arule. Englishmen 
still derive their ideas of French society from Parisian 
romances, travelling acquaintances, and exhibition crowds,— 
which is quite as wide and exhaustive a view as a Frenchman 
night obtain of our homes through the medium of “ Ouida’s ” 
heroes, seaside loungers, and our excursion trains. When the 
language of either nation is spoken by the foreigner so 
fluently as to be no bar to free converse, an exception which 
compliments the individual at the cost of his nationality is 
usually made in his favour, and, be he French or English, his 
host will generally, in all good-will, give the stranger startling 
information as to the manners and customs of his own 
nation,—especially as regards the inexhaustible subjects of 
education, marriage, and “sport.” Politics and religion, too 
—as far as temper serves on either side—may'be depended 
upon to illustrate international and ecclesiastical ignorance 
surprising to either. But it is not easy to gain admission to 
a French home. The best French society is naturally self- 
defensive, and “ An Englishman’s house is his castle” is not 
completely equivalent to On ne donne pas la clef de sa maison. 
It is not entirely because of his nationality, but also on account 
of his sex, that even a well-connected, French-speaking 
Englishman has little chance, in general, of entering a French 
home. On the other hand, just as Englishmen dominate 
tailordom for the moment, and in all but the minutest differ- 
ences, the best French, Germans, Austrians, Russians, and 
Italians as lay-figures might pass for English, the English- 
Wwoman’s education is greatly exercising the minds of well- 
bred French and Italian mothers. The writings foreign girls 
read are English, if they read at all; they try to play “le 
lawn-tennis;” they are learning to walk and to swim; and 
whereas in Paris it is not uncommon to meet girls educated 
@ VAnglaise, the penetration of French womanhood by 
English ideas is everywhere remarkable. It is, of course; 
one of the usual English assertions that Frenchwomen are 
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Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1889. 





ignorant, and have no weight in their home-life—in spite of 
history’s verdict that among Frenchwomen have been found 
the most devoted as well as the most learned or the wittiest of 
their sex; but what a Frenchwoman knows at all, she knows 
thoroughly. She is limited in her knowledge by the teachings 
of the Church—at least, till limitation is disregarded—but she 
is very quick of “apprehension.” She is very supple, but 
very tenacious as regards her household management. Even 
in girlhood her liberty is really little restricted, except as 
regards the opposite sex, and that restraint is modified by 
such a recognition of cousinhood as is only possible in French 
home-life, where headship of a family has still almost feudal 
characteristics, and the circle of relations closes up round the 
parent-home on all possible occasions. Englishmen will rarely 
be introduced to the vie du foyer. But Englishwomen may 
more easily attain it. It is inno very grave breach of con- 
fidence that Miss Price pens this pretty sketch of a little 
heiress in a French chateau. It is her name-day. All day she 
has been receiving and repaying compliments and greetings, 
and, just when the people of the chiteaw wish to drive off 
and dine with friends, up come the Sisters of the parish, 
with thirty schoolchildren, bouquet-laden and in procession. 
They are received by the Marquise and her daughter in the 
library :— 

“The sun poured in across the polished floor where all the little 
maidens were standing, shy and smiling, still grasping their 
bunches of pink roses and syringa; some of them quaint and old- 
fashioned in close white caps, and blue frocks down to their heels ; 
others, much less pretty, got up in hats like English children; 
these belonged to the farmers or tradespeople of the village, and 
perhaps looked down on their peasant schoolfellows. The Sisters, 
in their grey habits and stiff white caps, their good simple faces 
beaming, were put several times by the good Marquise into two of 
the largest chairs in the room; but they were far too polite to stay 
there, and were up every minute, in spite of remonstrances. The 
servants brought in trays of wine and cakes and tarts, which ‘ Mes 
Sceurs,’ after some persuasion, enjoyed quite as much as their 
scholars; and the young girl, the cause of these festal doings, 
walked about waiting on them all, with pretty words and smiles 
for every child, half a child herself at seventeen,—a picture of 
young French beauty, with her small delicate features, creamy 
skin, dark velvet eyes, and ripple of jet-black curls, tied with a 
red ribbon. Altogether, it was a sunny picture, and the Marquise 
herself was the centre of it, full of kind hospitality, without a 
shadow of impatience, though punctuality was her favourite virtue, 
and her horses were waiting.” (pp. 14-15.) 

No one can be ruder than an official Frenchman rubbed the 
wrong way, except a travelling German, unprovoked, trying 
to swell himself up with the growing idea which the more 
vulgar Germans latterly have increasingly been obtruding on 
those of other nationalities, that Germany is “ the first nation 
in Europe,’—a symptom which deserves notice. A well-bred 
Englishman can readily adapt himself to the little forms 
which are the visible sign of social knowledge in foreign circles. 
On the whole, as our manners at present go, we can stand com- 
parison with other nations, class for class. But the politeness 
of well-bred Frenchwomen makes all other courtesy appear 
clumsy and slow (as Mesdames Sarah Bernhardt and Jane 
Hading spoil our wits for the steady English play), and one 
form of French courtesy is almost unknown to us. An 
Englishman likes his guest to enjoy himself, but he does not 
care whether or not his guest is himself, his best self. A 
Frenchwoman, or even a Frenchman, will often make great 
exertions in order to draw out a guest. 

One of the most interesting portions of Miss Price’s studies 
is that contained in two papers, “ An Old French House,” from 
which again we quote. At the Restoration, a middle-aged 
man, here called the Marquis de Courcy, returned to France, 
married a pretty girl of eighteen, poor but trés-distinguée, 
and of great force of character. Not long afterwards, he 
bethought himself of the old French house. They went to see 
it :-— 

“They found it inhabited by a colony of poor people who 
eee Ce had drifted in by degrees from the town and the country 
WOME aire «As: They had treated the place, inside and out, with 
marvellous respect; even the carved panelling was uninjured, 
and the trees in the park had not been cut down for firewood. 
Still, one does not wonder much that the Marquis turned away in 
disgust, determined to sell the place; it seemed impossible that 
he should ever live there. The scene is dramatic and picturesque 
in its way : a crowd of brown faces and rags peering through the 
stately doors, crouched about the great stone staircase ; the 
owner, a fanciful man at all times, walking out in a sort of sick 

horror on the broad steps in front, turning his back upon it all ; 





and his beautiful young wife,—well, she does not turn away like 
him, but looks up and down and round with the quick imagination 


of a girl, and sees what a noble house it is, though vilely used, 
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and says, perhaps only to herself at first,—‘ Mais non ! it-shall not 
be sold. We will restore it, and live here.’ And she lived there 
for sixty years.” (pp. 55-56.) 

That example is an equivalent to some of the influences 
exercised by our Englishwomen, and we cannot forbear to press 
home the point, as Miss Price’s pages seem to awaken old 
associations, corroborating her statement, “Our observations 
on French character are as ignorant as they are sweeping,” 
when we judge France “from Paris and from French novels.” 


And yet, in so speaking, what about Paris? Is there not also 
there a society which is of the best,—one in which, though 
wearing it exquisitely, women scarcely speak of dress, where 
dinners of our téte-d-téte pairs are unknown, but where back- 
wards and forwards the ball of talk is thrown around and 
across the whole table between men and women who, it is true, 
dare not be dull, but by no means need be wicked? Asa 
woman-friend, who only could know, asserted but the other 
day, one of the brightest of such a bright set is a young mother 
who, well known and “ distinguished,” is also extremely pretty. 
She, Parisian of all Parisians, goes out everywhere, and enjoys 
her life all the more because, not exceptionally, as her friend 
eagerly explains, she loves le bon Dieu, succours His poor, 
is devoted to her husband. Returning late, in winter or 
summer, makes no difference to her ; each morning she rises at 
6 o’clock; herself calls her boy, prepares his breakfast, talks to 
him, sees that his books and themes are ready, and sends him out 
for the omnibus which passes a little way off at 7 o’clock. She 
goes back to rest then, for she is young and pretty, and must 
be bright when she appears for the second breakfast, not later 
than many a London dame priding herself upon being quite 
early. Nor, whenever possible—and this lady often makes 
it possible—when her boy returns at eventide, does she fail 
to hear the incidents of the day, nor to give help in the 
preparation for the morrow’s work. Directly or indirectly, 
this boy is never left without his mother’s care. We may 
think sometimes that all the talk about ma Mére is fashion 
or journalism, but it is a very practical sentiment in France. 


Even in these days of bi-nationalism in London and in 
Paris, and in many a watering-place where the “smart” sets 
{of necessity bi-lingual) do mix a little, and when wherever 
Englishmen and Englishwomen go they meet English, it is 
necessary to remember that the English do not enter into 
foreign society on other terms than as they are received in 
their own. It is a very elementary truth, but it is one which 
is not sufficiently recognised, as Miss Price’s little book by 
implication reminds a reader. 


Two English sketches have, indeed, been included between 
these covers, but one would perhaps prefer to turn to those 
papers upon Old France, where the mystery of a century’s 
struggle forward from the great Revolution has somehow 
fallen upon these pleasantly written pages. In Anjou, which 
Miss Price describes as a district 


* Still one of the most aristocratic, the most simple, the most 
old-fashioned provinces of France; seeing with one’s own eyes, 
hearing with one’s own ears, talking to people whose great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers in these same houses saw 
the Revolution, and who have inherited their nameless charm; 
in this country life, simple, happy, brilliant, and good, where 
crosses by the wayside are still heaped with flowers, and frogs 
croak contentedly, and one hears, what one had always imagined, 
that the silence des grénouilles was nothing but a ridiculous 
tradition,—the past mysteriously becomes present, somehow; one 
is carried back a hundred years, and knows quite well what the 
chateaux of Anjou were like when that jacquerie burst over them.” 


Miss Price’s book is not ambitious, either in substance or in 
aim, but her sketches are true, and, daintily drawn, are worth 
preserving and perusal. 





THE WHITE COMYN: AN OLD TRAGEDY.* 
BEFORE her marriage, the wife of Lord Middleton was known 
as Miss Gordon Cumming of Altyra. A sister to the present 
baronet of that house, she is endowed with a large share of 
the various talents, evinced in many varied ways, which have 
distinguished the family. Her new book is a narrative poem 
founded on an old tradition about an incident in the long feud 
betwixt near neighbours, Randolph, Earl of Moray, and his 
successors on one side, with Clan Comyn on the other. One 
Alastair Bhan, or the White Comyn, was done to death in a 





* The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn; or, the Tragedy of Dunphail. By the 
Lady Middleton. Edinburgh and London: William Sieieweed oan Sons, . 





very cruel fashion. He was hunted into a covey 
pointed out; its narrow entrance was filled with dan 
which was then fired; the flame was constantly feg for, he 
time ; and the refugee was choked by the reek. mn 
castle of Dunphail was then besieged and taken, oe, 
father, with his brothers, being captured and killed, The 
corpses were buried in a knoll near their house, calle for| " 
years the “grave of the headless Comyns.” The grou. 
upturned in the course of last century, when halty.j, 
skeletons, each without a skull, were found in rudely on 
structed stone chests. The story was told sixty yeary a 
by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. In adapting it, Lady yy die 
has used the poetic license to enlarge and embellish, sho _ 

fine imaginative powers in the romantic conceptions she hay 

interwoven or superinduced. She justly says, “A tale is dl 

without women ;” so she brings in a Lady Ydonea, a ieee ani 

ward of Randolph’s, who becomes the sweetheart of Als. 

with the effect of greatly intensifying the situation, (, 

two novel characters of very different types, though by 

remarkably well drawn, are introduced. The one is Sir Day, 

of French descent, yet a nephew to Randolph, an anil 

bookworm, who loves and hopes to win his cousin. The oj, 

is her maid Lupola, a creature barely human, though exquisiy 

beautiful, save for her wolfish eyes. It is confessed that thei, 

of her was taken from a weird story by George MacDonalj}, 

his Robert Falconer, which, says the borrower, “ he has js 

outin later editions, more’s the pity.” She playsa great par 

in the drama. Though sometimes wearing an aspect of y, 

reality, yet she is the product of a strong imaginatin 

conjoined with a keen analytic faculty. The present, as}; 
been indicated, is not Lady Middleton’s first essay jp j, 
poetic region; but it is her most ambitious and import 

The accomplishment of verse she has not thoroughly attain 

for many of her lines are rugged and abrupt ; yet the expres 
sion is always clear, if not so elegant as it might have hy 
made, the colour vivid, and the feeling true, while through) 
there palpitates a passionate love of Morayshire that cam: 
be restrained. For this cause, “ Moray loons,” as they ql 
themselves, whether abroad or at home, whether belonging; 
the triumphant Saxon majority, or to the lessening number; 
the Celtic population, will prize the volume, which, apart frm 
its literary charm, abounds in copious, erudite, and informing 
notes. 

One of the best scenes is an account of a family coud 
called by the old chief of the Comyns, when he foresawth: 
ruin of his house as imminent. His sons were all ready fir 
self-sacrificing effort. Their proposals as to what each coli 
or should do were all strangely unlike, and provocative only! 
good-humoured jest. The recital is given with great spitt; 
but the moral of the whole is summed up by old Sir Alexante, 
whose language, without doubt, expresses one of the deepest 
wishes cherished by his remote descendant, the authoress:- 




















































“Stand true, O sons, to clan and family. 
So be your boast of lofty things alone: 
What dispositions you may recognise 
As of the blood, and native to the race, 
Weld and so temper, as an armourer 
Converts rough iron to the nobler steel, 
Till through the fire of trial, that for all 
Who live, not dully slumbering, doth burn, 
Ye may pass shining to the opening glow 
Of a fair future for yourselves and name.” 


Sir Denys, though belonging to the opposite camp, is picture 
as aman of suchatype. He was chafed and mortified wha 
Ydonea, appealing to him for help to save his rival, confess! 
that to that rival she had given her love; but his goodnessaui 
magnanimity prevailed, inducing him to do his best, though 
unsuccessfully. After a severe inward struggle,— 
“he rose resolved and fortified, 
Threw off the man, and clad the angel on: 
For her to dare? his life was all her own; 


For her to die? what left gray life to him 
Of joy or gain?” 


The comment on this is :— 


“We borrow from our Immortality 
The might to do such deeds, when mortal strength 
Of will and flesh forsake us.” 
The description of Alastair’s death is a very gruesome bit 
powerful passage. In strong contrast to it are several rich 
and beautiful songs, buoyant with the buoyancy of hope ani 
faith. Of another order is the summons which accompamlt 
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ee 
the despatch of the fiery cross to gather the clan. A few 
verses we subjoin. They are almost worthy of Scott :-— 

«The blood of the Comyn fresh tainteth the gale! 


cheeks of his women are haggard and pale ; 
i hills of Lochaber ring loud to their wail ! 


ihe chief of Clan Allan hath armed for the fight, — 
The shrouds of the mountain lie heavy and white, 
Hoarse croaketh the corbie from gloaming till light. 


Oh rouse ye, Clan Comyn, from mountain and moor! 
Out wood and by water! forth cavern or door! 

No shelter is trusty, no homestead is sure! 

Raites’ daughter hath burnished his armour of steel, 

His claymore is ground by his son on the wheel ; 

Now dare, ye false foemen, for mercy appeal! 

That cross with the blood of Lochaber is dyed ; 

Twas dipped in the torrent that welled from his side, 
And loudly for vengeance his spirit hath cried. 


Oh, rouse ye, Clan Comyn! the muster of war 

Is cried from the summit of chill, grey Cairn-Bar : 

There gather,—come morrow,—from nigh and from far.” 
It should be stated that Lady Middleton makes her Randolph, 
not the great Earl, Bruce’s lieutenant, but him who fell at 
Neville’s Cross in 1346. Her volume has a touching dedication 
to her relative and close friend Lady Thurlow, in whom the 
plood of the Comyns mingles with that of Bruce. 





A SINGULAR PLEASURE-TRIP.* 
Wuy will people who presumably desire to be extensively read, 
defeat their own object by publishing such heavy books that to 
be perused with any comfort they require to be placed upon a 
desk? In the case of books of reference there is a fair excuse ; 
fora mere record of travel, none. Mr. de Windt might have 
condensed, and thus lightened his big volume, with great 
advantage, though it is but fair to say that by the general 
reader its contents will be found both novel and entertaining. 
The author and a friend, “a fellow-traveller in many lands,” 
smitten with the desire to accomplish a journey that very 
few Europeans had ever undertaken, started from England 
for Shanghai on April 7th, 1887, and reached Calais on 
October 27th of the same year, having crossed the Desert 
of Gobi and traversed Siberia. “ Would you care to do 
it again?” says a casual acquaintance on board the Channel 
steamer as they neared our coast; and to him “ Lancaster,” 
De Windt’s companion, answers, “ Not for ten thousand 
pounds ;” while the author avers that his principal object in 
writing is to deter others from following their example, 
although he afterwards adds:—“ As a ray of sun shines out 
of the mist, lighting up the white cliffs of England, bright 
augur of the comfort and civilisation we are nearing, I cannot 
help thinking that to experience such a moment as this is well 
worth even the discomfort and privations that have attended 
our long, weary voyage from Pekin to Calais by land.” When 
one remembers that this “ voyage,” as tle writer calls it, was 
undertaken with no useful object, scientific or otherwise, that 
it was very expensive, and that it may almost be said to have 
been a succession of miseries from end to end, one can only 
marvel that the mere desire of doing something singular 
could have afforded sufficient stimulus, and it is difficult 
to discern the difference between these erratic wanderers and 
the “ globe-trotters” they so much despise. Mr. de Windt 
gives the generality of English people credit for being quite 
in ignorance of all that relates to Siberia. It may be so; but 
certainly Atkinson did his best to enlighten us and to show 
us by his beautiful sketches what that country is really like. 
His books and his pictures have very much passed out of 
memory, and though Mr. de Windt casually alludes to the 
former, it would seem that he had been unacquainted with 
them when he started, as he speaks of gathering his ideas 
from Michael Strogoff and Called Back, and was vastly 
astonished by finding at Irkoutsk a four-storied, gorgeously 
furnished hotel, with a lift, electric bells, and “Table 
@’héte 4 6 heures;” and, more surprising yet, two theatres 
where opera-bouffe was performed very creditably; while 
in the establishments of a “Universal Provider” in that 
city, as well as at Tomksk, Atchinsk, Krasnoiarsk, and 
Tobolsk, almost anything may be purchased, from a Water- 
bury watch to a ship’s anchor, at most reasonable prices, a 
box of revolver cartridges, for instance, being cheaper than the 





PA ae Pekin to Calais by Land. By H. de Windt. London: Chapman and 





same articles in either London or Paris. This does not imply 
that much is not wanting even in the largest towns that we 
should consider indispensable to the decencies of life. Moreover, 
travelling, whether in a teléga or a tarantass, shaken to pieces by 
day and night, stopping, as one is obliged to do, at the wretched 
post-houses, where vermin and other horrors are never absent, 
and good food and beds are unobtainable, tries the strength and 
endurance of the most robust, setting apart dangers from 
escaped convicts who infest a great part of the road, as well 
as accidents at ferries, floods, and tropical rainfalls. This is 
how Mr. de Windt describes his “ twenty-two days in the open, 
half-starved and wet through the greater part of the time :”— 

“No one can thoroughly understand the meaning of the word 
‘monotony’ who has not visited Siberia, and travelled for hour 
after hour, day after day, week after week, along its dark pine- 
girt roads. Along the whole of the post-road from Irkoutsk, 
distances are marked by wooden posts, painted black and white, 
placed at every verst, while at every post-station a large board 
indicates the distance from the chief towns. My heart sank 
whenever I looked at these and saw the word Petersburg, 
with the appalling number of oughts under it. The few versts 
from station to station were bad enough, but when it came 
to the six thousand odd separating us from Petersburg, one 
almost gave up all hope of ever seeing Europe again...... 
I have never, even in the depths of a Bornean forest, felt so 
utterly lonely and cut off from the rest of the civilised world as 
when crossing Siberia...... Everything after the first week 
became mechanical. Drinking tea at the stations, going to sleep 
at a moment’s notice, if there were no horses, harnessing them at 
once if there were, and returning to the depths of our gloomy 
vehicle, there to lie hour after hour, day after day, with nothing 
to look at but the black road and eternal pine-forests, nothing to 
think of save fair, civilised Europe, so far away, but to which one 
felt, with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, every jingle of the collar- 
bells was bringing us nearer. Even the scenery does not atone for 
all these drawbacks. The Siberian forests are not grand, but the 
trees have a dwarfish look produced by the immense plains. Not 
a bird, not a sound, is heard in these vast solitudes, and when the 
horses stop and the bells are silent, the stillness becomes almost 
oppressive.” 

The only break in the monotony seems to have consisted in 
meeting the large gangs of prisoners on their-way to the various 
districts to which Russian convicts are exiled; and here, indeed, 
most of us will learn something unexpected, for so far as Mr. de 
Windt’s knowledge goes—and he had considerable intercourse 
with those unfortunate people—the stories of ill-treatment are 
grossly exaggerated ; indeed, he does not hesitate to say that, 
personally, he would very much rather undergo punishment 
for a criminal offence in Russia than in England. In point of 
fact, such offences are sometimes committed precisely in order 
to be sent to Siberia, for it is well known that when his term of 
imprisonment is over, a prisoner, if well behaved, obtains a grant 
of land and a house, and can begin life again with his wife and 
children around him, perhaps in better circumstances than he 
was in before, the object of this being the colonisation of this 
vast province. It must be understood that the case of political 
offenders is very different; they are sent under the care of 
gensdarmes, and not allowed to communicate with any one ; 
moreover, they are denied the use of books and writing 
materials. Black Nihilists are sent to Kara and Sakalien, 
places described as hells upon earth, where they receive 
nothing but insult, harsh treatment, and injustice; but those 
convicted of lesser political offences are simply required to live 
in some town or village of Siberia till their term of punish- 
ment is over, and afterwards they can settle in the capital and 
carry on their profession or trade. Mr. de Windt confesses 
that his first sight of a gang of from three to four hundred 
prisoners en route for the mines of Nertchinsk, was one he will 
never forget; but he afterwards found out that their situation 
was much less deplorable than it appeared. These poor 
creatures march two days and rest one at the ostrog, or road- 
prison. They are described as being well clothed, and better 
fed than our English prisoners, and in addition to the very 
fair allowance of food, they may make what they can by 
begging, and thus provide themselves with small luxuries ; 
and, strange to say, each village prison has its recreation- 
ground, where there are trapezes and other gymnastic 
appliances for the amusement of prisoners during the long 
winter months. 

We have written at much length about Mr. de Windt’s 
experiences in Siberia, yet have not alluded to his account of 
its Holy Sea, the fathomless Lake Baikal, said to be the only 
sheet of fresh water where seals are found. We must leave this 
and many other matters of interest for the reader to discover, 
and go back to the earlier portion of the journey, which deals 
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with parts of China and Mongolia. Mr. de Windt’s starting- 
point, Shanghai, “the dirtiest city in the Chinese Empire,” 
yet, strange to say, lighted by electricity, did not augur favour- 
ably for prolonged dealings with Celestials; but as regards 
the European part of the town and its kindly hospitable 
inhabitants, he has nothing but praise to offer. At Shanghai 


* the travellers purchased stores for the “ Great Hungry Desert” 


at an exorbitant price, and consigned them to eight strong 
wooden chests that could be carried by camels, as these animals 
would be in use from Kalgan to Kiakhta. The journey was 
made by water as far as Tungchow, and by Pekin carts to the 
Chinese capital. There they purchased a couple of wiry 
Mongolian ponies, and hired mule-litters and a “boy” or 
servant with the euphonious name of Jee Boo, who proved to 
be an excellent cook and a very good fellow, and able, moreover, 
to speak English, Russian, and Mongolian. Of course, the 
writer has much to say of Pekin, where a long detention took 
place, as the Ambassador would not hear of the travellers 
attempting to start without an efficient guide, and until Jee 
Boo at last turned up, it almost seemed as if they would have 
to forego their enterprise, every one trying to dissuade them 
from it, and to get them to turn their steps to “ delightful 
Japan.” It may be new to many readers to hear that the 
far-famed Summer Palace is by no means Chinese in style, 
but a beautiful building more like a perfect imitation 
in miniature of the Tuileries; and the chapter on Pekin 
will be found of decided interest to those who have not 
a clear idea of the place and its people, though they may be 
hardly willing to accept the author’s dictum that, notwith- 
standing his cruelty, “there exists no kinder-hearted or more 
liberal being than the Chinaman.” The scenery passed through 
was at times wild and grand, at others lovely and pastoral— 
so-called villages of the size and population of Birmingham 
being met with at short intervals. Chinese inns did not prove 
delightful, albeit on a rare occasion a capital Irish stew was 
served up on plates of the most delicately tinted violet porce- 
lain, which the owner would not part with at any price. Tea 
and tea-merchants naturally figure conspicuously in Mr. de 
Windt’s pages, the latter (Russians) being always ready to 
afford unlimited hospitality in their charming and thoroughly 
comfortable dwellings. It was something of a wrench to leave 
one of these kind hosts and enter upon the silent Desert of Gobi, 
—desert in the sense of being more or less destitute of water, 
but consisting, except about fifty miles of sandy waste midway 
across, of a vast plain or steppe reaching from the Great Wall 
of China to the Russian frontier town of Kiakhta, a distance 
of more than eight hundred miles, requiring twenty-three days 
to traverse it, the days consisting of about eighteen hours’ 
march, divided by a rest of five. The camel-cart, an almost 
unendurable vehicle, constructed to carry but one person, was 
abandoned as much as possible by each traveller for his pony ; 
but still a good deal of time, especially during heavy rain or the 
still worse dust storms, had to be passed in it. “I donot wish 
my bitterest enemy a worse fate,” says Mr. de Windt, “than a 
night of rough caravan work in Mongolia.” In the day-time 
there was little to diversify the scene,—a Mongol yourt at rare 
intervals ; a region covered with Gobi rats, soft, pretty little 
creatures with feathery tails, that you could not avoid treading 
on; another in the possession of black and yellow lizards, or 

of thousands of red-and-black striped beetles as large as cock- 

roaches; and another swarming with creatures something 

like badgers. Between Ourga and Kiakhta, however, the 
mountain scenery was lovely, game abundant, and ferns and 

wild flowers luxuriant. But even in Gobi flowers constantly 

gladdened the eye. Of course the travellers had not the 

remotest chance of seeing the Kootookta, the human deity of 

the Mongols; they could only look at the outside of his palace, 

“all white, gold, and vermilion, like an ornament off a twelfth- 

cake,” but they were allowed to visit the temple attached to 

it. They made a short stay at the house of the Russian 

Consul, just outside Ourga, in order to get a fresh relay of 

camels, and during that time made an inspection of the 

sacred city, which is really what the Mongols call it, 

“The Great Encampment,” being, in fact, a huge cluster 

of white tents, which, with the blue and gold temples 

and gaudy prayer-flags, give it exactly the appearance of a 

fair. A most remarkable but horrible sight is the Ourgan 

“ Golgotha,” but this we forbear to treat of. Indeed, we have 

not been able even to indicate much of the curious matter to be 

found in Mr. de Windt’s big volume, and will close our notice 





$$. 
by drawing attention to his account of the comfortable army. 
ments of Russian railways, even in the most remote pau, 
excellent buffets being met with at every third or fourth 
station, and kept open throughout the night, so that the wea, 
traveller may comfort himself with a steaming bowl of café. 
au-lait, and even more substantial nourishment, during the 
chilly, dreary hours of early morning. 





A BOOK ON THE STAGE.* 

HERE is an attempt “to present a consecutive history of the 

London stage” within the compass of two modest Volumes, g 

praiseworthy attempt involving much tedious labour, ang 

succeeding so far as to be amusing. The author rightly calls 

it the epitome of a vast subject,—the theatre, all theatres, 

from 1576 to 1888; that is, so much of it and them as may 

be required to sketch in the progress, retrogress, and reyoly. 

tions of the “theatrical art” in all its varieties during thre 

centuries. In order to do that, the touch must be light, ang 
the proportions well kept. Naturally, the most interesting 
section of the period—that is, the earliest—furnishes the fewest 
materials; practically, the history of the London theatres 
begins with the Restoration, soon reaches a flood-tide jy 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and so rolls op 
in fullness to our own day. Mr. Baker gives us a list of 
eighty-one theatres built since 1576, and it is remarkable that 
out of these, thirty-seven have been destroyed. During the 
Elizabethan and earlier Stuart times, there is a record of 
twelve houses not one of which survived beyond 1666; three 
out of four of the Restoration theatres disappeared to rise no 
more, the survivor being Drury Lane ; but after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a much greater proportion built 
escape destruction. Yet in the present century, according to 
the list in this book, twenty-three theatres have been destroyed, 
chiefly by fire, and only four fewer than one-half of the number 
which have been opened since 1576 have perished, some with- 
out being rebuilt. The figures, however, do not represent the 
whole of the disasters by fire which have befallen the London 
stage. We may also observe that, by a curious oversight, so 
famous a house as Covent Garden, though often mentioned in 
the pages of this book, finds no place in the chronological list 
of theatres. 


Nothing could show more strikingly than a succinct story 
of its ups and downs, the glorious uncertainty of the stage 
as a speculative business. Looking back to the time of “the 
great Elizabeth and our James,” we see comparatively few 
successful, and a fine procession of ruined managers. No 
doubt, apart from a love of ventures which promise fortune, 
the example of Shakespeare’s, and, we may add, Alleyn’s 
prosperity, has proved a great stimulus, and impelled many 
into the perilous enterprise. The actors have been peculiarly 
susceptible to temptation, and have lost in a brief period the 
earnings of many years. It is not always, nor often, that 
business faculties are allied with marked histrionic powers, 
The Shakespeares, Alleyns, Garricks are rare ;' it is, or was, 
much easier to lose than to make a fortune by the stage ; and 
even the most victorious managers have had their critical 
moments, and have stood close to the brink of bankruptcy. 
At the same time, some who were not actors or authors have 
contrived to hit the public taste, which is not always what we 
call good taste, and have retired with far more than they 
began with. A certain John Scott and his daughter furnish 
a typical example. He was a tradesman in the Strand, 
who had made money by selling a washing blue, and he 
had a daughter with a passion for the stage. She induced 
him to buy some old houses near his shop, and on the site he 
built, in 1806, a little theatre, which he named the Sans 
Pareil. The entertainments were not high art, but they 
suited the public, and Scott, after making another fortune, 
sold his house, which in 1819 became the Adelphi.- The 
reason of his success is to be found in his practical judgment 
and energy. Miss Scott was a tower of strength on the stage, 
and her father acted on Cexsar’s maxim. He disdained nothing 
which contributed to success. Taking off his coat, and “ going 
into the cheap parts of the house,” he would “ pack the people 
close together, and used to boast that he thus often increased 
the takings by five pounds a night.” Sordid conduct, but only 
an exaggeration of the true principles. An opposite example 
may be found in the story of Charles Dillon, who began to 





* The London Stage: its History and Traditions from 1576 to 1888, By H. 
Barton Baker, London: W.H. Allen and Co, 2 vols, 
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manage the Lyceum in 1856. He was a fine actor and a bad 
ranager, for it is recorded of him that when “he should have 


been attending to the business of the stage, he was at the bar of a 

ublic-house surrounded by unworthy parasites,” and a brilliant 
. ning had a gloomy close. So Madame Vestris was suc- 
cosstul at the Olympic, and later at the Lyceum; sheattended 
pe her work, after a fashion, but she was extravagant. The 
Lyceum venture started without capital, and after seven years 
of apparent prosperity, Charles Mathews had to succumb to 
bankruptcy. Elliston is another instance of the want of busi- 
ness ability, which dogs not always go with histrionic talent. 
Outside the ranks of the actors, the failures of people who 
thought they could manage a theatre are legion; but the 
astonishing thing is that so many members of the profession 
have been tempted to the brink, and sometimes carried over 
the brink, of destruction. A good story is told of Charles 
Mathews when in deep financial distress :— 

“Qne night, as he was entering the stage-door of the Lyceum, 
a bailiff tapped him on the shoulder. ‘Why have you not renewed 
the bill?’ asked the man.—‘ He ’ (the creditor), replied Mathews, 
‘wouldn’t renew it.’—‘ Well, then, just write your name across 
this,’ said the man, producing a long slip of blue paper with a 
stamp at the corner. Mathews did so. ‘Now I’m your creditor, 
and shall be happy to renew if you can’t pay at the end of the 
time.’ And with these words he disappeared. He had paid the 
debt out of his own pocket to save the actor from prison. Who 
shall talk about stony-hearted bailiffs after that ?” 

Perhaps the most remarkable record of management is that 
of the triumvirate, so called, at Drury Lane,—Cibber, Dogget, 
and Wilks. How often in the story of the stage could words 
like these be written P— 

“¢TIn the twenty years we were our own directors,’ writes Cibber ; 
‘we never had a creditor that had occasion to come twice for his 
bill; every Monday morning discharged us of all demands before 
we took a shilling for our own use. And from this time we never 
asked any actor, nor were desired by them, to sign any agreement 
whatsoever. The rate of their respective salaries were (sic) only 
entered in our daily pay roll, which plain record every one looked 
on as good as a city security.’ ” 

The “circus ” is not excluded from this history, and the ring 
stands beside the stage. The Olympic was originally intended 
for an amphitheatre. It was called the Pavilion, and was 
built by the first Astley out of materials afforded by the 
French three-decker, ‘Ville de Paris, once De Grasse’s 
flagship, and as such captured by Rodney in 1782, after- 
wards afloat as a British war-ship, and finally sold to be 
broken up in 1805 or 1806. Few bricks were laid. “The 
yards and bowsprits of the ship,” says Mr. Baker, “formed 
the uprights and supports, the deck was used for the stage and 
flooring, the sides for the outward walls, while the roof was 
of tin.” The speculation did not succeed, the tent-like 
pavilion became the Olympic, and Astley returned, whence he 
had migrated, to the Surrey side, the incursion into Middlesex 
having failed. Both the Astleys, father and son, were men 
of courage and resource ; but probably Ducrow was the most 
remarkable character ever connected with the circus “over 
the water.” His praises have been sung by Christopher North, 
and the Shepherd is made to say that he was a man of genius, 
—é propos of which Mr. Baker exhibits the horseman as a critic 
of the curt, practical order :— 

“ Andrew Ducrow was noted for a profound contempt for the 
literary part of the drama. ‘Cut the dialect (dialogue) and come 
to the ’osses’ was his favourite direction. During the rehearsal 
of an equestrian piece one morning, after listening with growing 
impatience toa long dialogue between the two leading actors, he 
at last broke in with: ‘Hold hard, gentlemen; here’s a deal o’ 
cackle without any good in it. Tl show you how to cut it. You 
say, “ Yield thee, Englishman.” Then you (indicating the other) 
answer, “ Never.” Then you say, ‘‘ Obstinate Englishman, you 
die.” Then you both fights. There, that settles the matter; the 
audience will understand you a great deal better, and the poor 
’osses won’t catch cold while you're jawing.’” 

A practical lecture on business which has a very wide applica- 
tion to other places in the neighbourhood. 

The increase of theatres is partly due to the enormous 
growth of the population and the devouring speed with which 
London eats up the country; but it is also due to “lighting 

and paving,” policemen, and the abundance of transport by 
road and rail, which enables the multitudes who go to “ see 
the play,” such as it is, in comfort and safety. There was a 
time when the Haymarket was too far west, but now no spot 
is out of range, though for many reasons the actors cluster in 
asmallarea. With all the advantages of these modern days, 
the royal road to success has yet to be found, for the essentials 
still are what they were in Shakespeare’s prime,—shrewd 








judgment and a strictly business management. In one regpect, 
the acting folk are profoundly unfortunate. When they depart 
they leave little, the best of them, except a name. Burbage, 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Bracegirdle, Woffington, Kitty 
Clive—(“ Clive is a good thing to sit by: she always under- 
stands what you say,” said Dr. Johnson)—Siddons, O’Neill, 
who, we always thought, married Sir William Becher, and 
not a Sir William Wrixon,—all become memories merely. 
The poet and painter, the soldier, engineer, and architect, the 
dramatist and author, leave something whereby men can judge 
more or less of their worth ; but the actor and actress, like the 
orator, the singer, and dancer, leave no abiding record of their 
powers. We can only learn by reading what impression they 
made on their contemporaries; but the grace and passion, the 
humour and pathos, all have gone with the sound of their 
voices. Perhaps the phonograph may in some degree remedy 
the defect, and carry at least the sound, and something of the 
style, to a later generation. 





LONDON THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES.* 
UNDER the growing habit which travellers of one nation are 
developing of writing books about another, we are getting 
pretty well used to all kinds of judgments on ourselves, our 
characteristics, and our habits. But for a really good vanity- 
crusher, we would commend our readers to the book before us. 
It is called a realistic sketch, and is the result of a week’s 
visit to London. The only subject that the author can find 
for unmitigated praise is the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
and as that great institution has been taken away from us, we 
are afraid that when M. Jules Degrégny next pays a visit to 
our inhospitable shores, we shall be indeed “a trampled,” and 
deservedly trampled, “ nation.” 

M. Jules Degrégny is really delightful. England is to him 
still la perfide Albion which is always trying to undermine the 
power and position of la belle France, by its false professions 
and dark designs. In his view, there is a conspiracy abroad 
“to chase from European commerce French taste, French art; 
to destroy the French soul—that soul, happily immortal, which 
has illuminated the world, which is still its surest hope of 
enlightenment—to substitute for it one knows not what chaos 
of Teutonic and Saxon darkness.” To break the shock of 
entering this Inferno of anti-Gallicism, he consequently recom- 
mends a slow progress from Paris :— 

“To leave that Paris, so loyal, so generous, so hospitable, which 
welcomes with such enthusiasm foreign talent, which seeks every- 
where for the works of its rivals, which pushes its self-abnegation 
so far as to be angry because it cannot understand their incom- 
prehensible taste, and cannot go into ecstasies before their 
eccentricities,—to abandon it in the morning, to fall the same 
night into that city of hypocrisy and vanity where the few 
French shops are to be counted on the fingers, relegated to the 
haunts of courtesans; where our most beautiful products appear 
only burlesqued and disfigured in awkward plagiarisms; where 
the hatred of our tongue and of our genius shows itself even in 
the windows of book-shops, which class Le Sage and his Gil Blas 
among Spanish authors,—to pass thus without break, without 
preparation, in a few hours from sunshine to the darkness of 
night, would be to inflict on oneself a sadness, a discouragement, 
which would deprive the mind as well as the limbs of their 
natural activity.” 

Break, oh break, the journey at Amiens, “to enjoy for 
the last time the true French esprit, to see for the last 
time agreeable faces, passers-by ready to stop and render 
you a service, if only to fix in your memory the terms 
of comparison.” It is well also to stop at Calais, though 
“scarcely even to-day has the stain imprinted on the town of 
Calais by foreign domination been completely effaced ;” and 
one can recognise here the English characteristic “of con- 
sidering your neighbour as non-existent, and ‘ crowding’ him 
as much for pleasure as from necessity.” Unhappily, the 
passage has to be made in an English boat, and the French- 
men. will probably be sick, while the brutal Englishmen, 
thanks to the “ stolidity of their imagination” (Vengowrdisse- 
ment de leur imagination), probably are not. However, a 
half-bottle of champagne and a flask of cognac may prevent 
that humiliation. At Dover, where a further break is recom- 
mended, it is matter of offence that you may wander 
all over the castle and be disgusted at the shop-keeping soul 
of the Englishman, who actually laughs when the soldiers who 
are being drilled make a mistake. To hear that the speed of 





Paris: Librairie Moderne, 7 Rue 8t. 


* Londres. Par Jules Degrégny. 
Benoit. 
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the South-Eastern is so great as to be insensately criminal, 
will be good news to Sir Edward Watkin; while it will con- 
sole him to think that the South-Eastern is, at all events, less 
dominated than some lines by the “characteristically English 
egotism” which demands this insensate speed. On the way up 
the line, it is a new crime, arising from the aristocratic structure 
of English society, that the English peasant working in the 
fields as the train goes by, “is not tempted, like our own, to 
take off his hat before the modern instrument which brings 
to rural districts fortune and civilisation.” At Rochester, 
already the soot of London is smelt, and the spleen—yes, our 
old friend the spleen—becomes no longer surprising. Not only 
is London dirty, but Londoners. They never wash. “Des family 
houses” are not always furnished with a tub (munis du tub), 
and “one is tempted to believe that this celebrated utensil has 
nothing English about it but its name.” In the hotels the 
Frenchman is disgusted to find—and it sounds as though he 
was an Englishman writing of France twenty years ago—that 
instead of the ample basin of France, you are given a little 
vessel to wash in, into which you can hardly squeeze your face. 
London has three fatal defects,—the lowness of its situation, 


‘the burning of coal, and the river. But if you suppressed 


them all, such is the dirtiness of its inhabitants, “ there would 
remain a supreme cause of infection.” The Englishman’s 
“person is like his religion: it wants sincerity. He takes care 
of appearances; the rest is disdained.” Even worse :—*“ The 
young misses have always fresh muslin frocks; but if they 
cross their legs in the drawing-room, petticoats are revealed 
adorned with a border of mud.” Happily, our national 
pride may be somewhat salved when we hear that “the 
gentlemen ...... wear a flower in the buttonhole and 
rich rings on the finger; but their nails are black, and if 
their tie is disarranged, linen is disclosed which ought to have 
gone to the washerwoman.” For this little trait of the gentle- 
man with gorgeous rings and black nails is a well-known sign 
of the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, where our critic’s 
countrymen most do congregate. Indeed, M. Jules seems to 
have lived in very strange quarters altogether. He complains, 
not without reason, of the fog (for though he was in London 
in August, it was August, 1888), and the smoke and exterior 
dirt everywhere ; he complains, with good reason, of the high 
prices of hotels and restaurants ; and he appears to have taken 
refuge in “ les family-houses”—mysterious abodes “ which one 
must not confound with the boarding-houses advertised in the 
newspapers ”—and there to have met his “jeunes miss” in 
dirty petticoats and fresh muslins; though it is not even there 
he could have met his “ wives” who spend their whole time in 
“flainer” in the streets, and drinking tea in the “ ladies’ 
rooms” in Piccadilly, and his young ladies who roam about 
alone seeking to be kissed,—since in England it is the ladies 
who make the advances ; the men are so cold-blooded that they 
never even cast a glance at a pretty woman in the street. 
Singular, too, have been the experiences of his friends. 
Though he himself was never robbed, a friend of his, went 
into a “bar” in the City to have a drink, with his little 
boy, aged six. He left hold of the boy’s hand to get a 
sixpence from his pocket; he turned round; the boy had dis- 
appeared. The father runs to look for him; he sees some 
ruffians rolling a cask towards the Thames; he rushes up; the 
villains fly; and in the bottom of the cask is his son, “naked 
as a worm.” They were going, he says, to murder the boy 
for the sake of his clothes; though as the boy was already 
stripped of his clothes, one does not quite see why the robbers 
should want to roll his body into the Thames. But this is a 
good sample of our friend Jules’ tales and his credulity; very 
entertaining, but let us hope not accepted by Jacques in their 
entirety as a true picture of every-day London life. We have 
no more space for the patriotic Degrégny ; but we can com- 
mend his pages for amusement, and, indeed, instruction too, 
as a strikingly realistic sketch of a writer’s impressions of the 
hypocritical English, and what he calls “ the semi-barbarism 
of the North.” 


And, withal, there is solid food for reflection in some of M. 
Degrégny’s criticisms, in spite of their extravagances. We are 
a dirty people, at least in London. Our lowest classes may not 
be worse than similar classes elsewhere, but there are more of 
them, and they are a disgrace to us. Our lower-middle classes 
are, no doubt, inferior to those of France, and are separated by 
too wide a gap from the superabundant wealth of the aristo- 
cracy. Our social system and our civilisation are, in truth, 





semi-barbarous; our religion is largely an outward show; ony 
vices are flaunted in the face of day. It may be true that 
M. Degrégny has not much reason for boasting his superiority, 
but it is just as well to hear what can be said against us with 
some show of reason by a patriot like our author, who is deter. 
mined to show his patriotism, like most of us, by running dow, 
his neighbours. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The August number of Harper’s Magazine is one of the best, ag 
regards both variety and quality of contents, that have appeareg 
for some time. Mr. Theodore Child’s truly Parisian lightness .¢ 
touch is seen to the best advantage in a paper on “ The Kremlin 
and Russian Art,” which is not too flippant; while, in he 
“ Jupiter Lights,” Mrs. Woolson promises almost to attain the 
high standard of her “ Anne,” which is one of the best novels that 
America has produced for the last quarter of a century. Another 
article, which deserves, and indeed commands, attention, is Dean 
Lichtenberger’s on “The Religious Movement in Germany.” 
According to it, “ for the great number [of Germans], religion has 
been replaced by the culte of the nation, of that nation which js 
in the act of bartering the treasures of science, poetry, and faith, 
through which it has been so great in history, in exchange for 
military and diplomatic glory, conquered by the sacrifices and ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes that all know and which all prudent 
minds fear.”” Among the other articles that may be mentioned as 
exceptionally readable are “County-Court Day in Kentucky,” 
“‘Westminster Effigies,” and “Fifty Years of Photography.” 
Mr. Du Maurier’s comic sketch, entitled “Teutonic Satire,” is 
exceptionally clever, although the central female figure is, as is 
too common with this artist, inexpressive and statuesque. 

Thanks to circumstances, which have made the subject of 
National Defence one of living interest, and still more to judicious 
editing, the August number of the Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine is highly readable. Admiral Colomb’s paper (the second 
of a series) on “ Naval Warfare,” and Mr. Philip Revell’s on “The 
Canalisation of the Thames and Defence of London,” are, in par- 
ticular, worthy of all attention; and so is Captain Gall’s on 
“Infantry,” although it is a trifle more professional than the 
others. Still more acceptable, from the purely popular point of 
view, are Mr. Irving Montagu’s “ Wanderings of a War Artist” 
(in which there are pleasant glimpses of the late Mr. Donovan, of 
the Daily News), General Harris’s “ Reminiscences of the Siege of 
Delhi,” and “Captain Mayne Reid and the Mexican Campaign of 
1847,” by his widow. Looking to the general European situation, 
however, the chief paper in this number of the Illustrated Naval 
and Military Magazine is “ Pola.” It is a very graphic account of 
the “Sebastopol of the Austrian Empire,” situated at the extremity 
of the Istrian Peninsula, which projects into the Adriatic. As 
Pola forms part of Italia Irredenta it may not remain always the 
Austrian stronghold which at present it is. 

Apart from the stories, which both short and serial, are of 
more than average excellence, there is not much in the August 
number of the Quiver that calls for special attention. And yet 
there are several papers that will be found readable by those 
who do not look to magazines for profundity,—such as ‘‘ Mortlake 
and its Memories” (which, by-the-way, is well illustrated) ; “A 
Quaker Mission in Madagascar,” ‘“‘ About Chinese Girls,” and “A 
Glimpse of Some Sightless Folk,” which last is an account of the 
good work that is being done under the auspices of that useful 
institution (now nearly a century old), the School for the Indigent 
Blind, in Southwark. 

The August number of the Atlantic Monthly is an exceptionally 
strong one. It is worth reading for Mr. Russell Lowell’s poem 
alone, of “ How I Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes,” with 
such lines as :— 


“In your pent lives, as we in ours, 
Have you surmises dim of powers, 
Of presences obscurely shown, 
Of lives a riddle to your own, 
Just on the senses’ outer verge, 
Where sense-nerves into soul-nerves merge?” 


But besides Mr. Lowell’s poem, there are several articles on 
subjects of different kinds which are greatly above the average 
of magazine writing, such as “The Background of Roman 
History,” ‘The French Alliance and the Conway Cabal,” and 
“A Poet of French Canada.” It is hardly too much to say that, 
in the last, M. Paul Lafleur discovers, so far as the general 
Anglo-American public is concerned, M. Fréchette, a poet, who 
besides being the first landmark in the history of Canadian 
literature, deserves to be read on account of his own merits. 
There is at present running in the Atlantic Monthly a very power- 
ful story, “The Begum’s Daughter,” by Mr. Edwin Lassetter 
Bynner, a writer with whose name we are not familiar. In our 
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nion, it is superior, from the literary point of view, even to 
‘P Henry James’s somewhat unpleasant “The Tragic Muse,” 
Mr. nious though it is, as a matter of course. But is not the 
cao Monthly, as a magazine intended for readers on this side 


of the Atlantic as well as on the other, too exclusively American ? 


The Monthly Packet is in danger of becoming too one-sided in 
the departments both of fiction and of miscellaneous literature. 
This is the one criticism which the character of the August 


number suggests. 

The Recollections of a Nurse. By Sister Emma. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a little book which might be easily overlooked, 
put which is worth reading. It gives a simple and unpretending 
account of a nurse’s work. She took up nursing in the Univer- 
sities’ Mission at Zanzibar, owing to her enthusiasm for Dr. 
Livingstone, about whom she had heard when a girl. Then she 
was sent out by the Stafford House Committee to South Africa in 
1879. Afterwards, she accompanied the Gordon Relief Expedition 
in Egypt. Her devotion to the British Army and to our soldiers 
ig shown in her graceful dedication. She took an especial interest 
always in the Hospital Cooking Department. She writes :—“The 
doctors tell you there is nothing much the matter with a man ; 
and perhaps this is true. He is suffering from general debility, 
and general debility, so far as I have had the chance of observing, 
means general discontent. Now, would it not pay the British 
nation better to feed up these men for about three weeks or a 
month, and send them back to their regiments rejoicing, rather 
than keep them a little longer in the hospital at a little less 
expense, only to make them discontented, and wish themselves well 
out of the service? ...... Again, I cannot help thinking that, 
if the National Aid Society would go thoroughly into the cooking 
pranch, and perfect the work in time of peace, they would add 
considerably to the well-being of our sick and wounded men, and 
would be warmly welcomed by the Army Medical Staff,—bearing 
in mind that any so-called Cooking Sister shall be under the 
control of the Senior Medical Officer of tie hospital to which she 
may be attached.” 


The Bible. True from the Beginning. By Edward Gough, B.A. 
Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The main subject of this 
book is the question of everlasting punishment, a question which 
the author began to investigate with so-called orthodox preposses- 
sions, changed, before he had completed his studies, into a contrary 
conviction. Other matters are discussed by way of digression, or 
as opportunity occurs, and there is much spiritual or mystical in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. A learned book, 
this; put together with much industry and conscientiousness, but 
almost beyond the reading capacities of a busy age. 


The Early Writings of W. M. Thackeray. By Charles Plumptre 
Johnson. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Johnson has sought out with much 
diligence for writings of Thackeray’s early days that are unknown, 
or commonly unknown to all but a few readers. Some discoveries 
he seems to have made, not perhaps of much literary value, but 
still interesting. One sometimes doubts whether the world gains 
much by this digging up of curiosities which their creators pre- 
ferred to keep in their buried state ; but it is the inevitable penalty 
of greatness. Nothing in the volume is better than the burlesque 
of “ Timbuctoo,” which is not unlike the lines with which Mr. W. 
G. Ward proclaimed his antipathy to compulsory verse-writing :— 

“There stalks the tiger,—there the lion roars, 
Who sometimes eats the luckless blackamoors ; 
All that he leaves of them the monster throws 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, and crows; 
His hunger thus the forest monarch gluts, 
And then lies down ‘neath trees called cocoa-nuts.”” 
More directly travestying the usual prize-poem style are the 
lines :— 
“I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugars on their own account ; 
While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice and barter for her rum.” 
The volume is illustrated with some engravings of Thackeray at 
various periods of his life, and with some sketches from his own 
pencil. 

Red Ruin. By A.N.Homer. (Ward and Downey.)—This “Tale 
of West African River-Life” is a well-told story. An English 
trader has to fight for his life with the neighbouring African 
potentate. The struggle is all the more fiercely waged because 
he has a recently arrived inmate in his house, his niece Joyce. Just 
in the nick of time arrives an English traveller who has made his 
way from the interior. Then comes in the element of jealousy and 
treachery, and the reader is worked up to a pitch of excitement. 
Mr. Homer knows, we take it, the scenery which he describes, and 
the manners of the country. His pictures of Nature and of life 
are brilliant, and, on the whole, he has made a decided success in 
Red Ruin.——Another tale of the sensational kind is That French- 
man! By Archibald Clavering Gunter. (Routledge and Sons.) 
~—Mr. Gunter is the author of a very successful story, “ Mr. 





Barnes of New York,” but he has not equalled that effort in the 
volume now before us. It is a story of the police and of the plots 
which threatened the Second French Empire in its later years. 
There is far too much detail. It is only a very patient reader who 
will work his way through it, and keep his hand on the thread of 
so entangled a plot. The hero is an amateur detective who 
shames the incapacity of the police. We are thus reminded of 
certain sketches of Edgar Poe; but there is a vast difference 
between the broad, masterly outline of Poe and the minute work 
of Mr. Clavering. 


Japan and its Art. By Marcus B. Huish. (Fine Art Society.) 
—Mr, Huish’s aim is to produce a sketch of Japan, its life, 
manners, religion, and art, as portrayed for us in that art, and, 
we should add, from an artistic point of view. A glimpse at the 
historical chapter sufficiently indicates how completely Mr. Huish 
has followed his natural inclination. The European who has not 
visited Japan knows the Japanese only from pictorial representa- 
tions of themselves, and regards them in the same light and after 
the same manner as Leigh Hunt said most people did the Chinese ; 
moreover, the two races are still much confused. We are not 
depreciating the writer’s knowledge when we say that those 
peoples will be greatly delighted with Japan and its Art. It might 
be written, at first sight, especially for them. There are, indeed, 
few who will not be pleased with Mr. Huish’s bright and chatty 
manner, and the easy flow with which he describes the religion, 
the mythology, the domestic life, the festivals, the flora and 
fauna, and those branches of art in which the cunning Eastern 
has gained such wonderful mastery. Neither will the reader com- 
plain of the illustrations, which are really beautifully executed, 
sharp, and with fine relief, and give the book a value independent 
of the letterpress. We notice that very little space is devoted to 
porcelain and faience,—the writer alleging that there is no need 
for him to do this; the real reason is that pottery has become 
obscured since the recent discovery of Japanese metal-work. We 
can unhesitatingly recommend Japan and its Art to all enthusiastic 
curio-lovers. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This exceedingly interesting volume is the 
result of Sir W. Dawson’s tour in Egypt, Italy, and Syria. It 
would be difficult to pick out any chapter for special praise, though 
perhaps “The Topography of the Exodus,” “The Haunts and 
Habits of Primitive Man,” and “Early Man in Genesis,” will 
interest more readers than the others. The more geological 
chapters are, however, invaluable to those who possess any 
interest in geological knowledge. Sir W. Dawson’s manner of 
telling his facts and making clear his reasoning is charming; he 
has quite a masters’ art of imparting scientific knowledge to others. 
His clear and easy style has a flow and a frequently vivid effect 
which teaches the reader and never wearies him. The volume is 
well illustrated with maps and illustrations, and it forms as a 
whole a guide to geological questions and the knowledge of 
primitive man which no student of Bible lands or modern science 
should be without. 


Useful Native Plants of Australia. ByJ.H. Maiden. (Triibner.) 
—Australian vegetation is subjected to such trying ordeals in the 
shape of droughts, that the estimate generally formed of its value 
is rather low. But though Australia is poor as a continent, it yet 
possesses plenty of useful timber, some fruits, and some valuable 
medicinal plants. The properties of these plants cannot be said 
to have been properly examined, though their value is sufficiently 
indicated by such as the alstonia, atherosperma, duboisia, 
eucalypti, and euphorbia. The Duboisia Hopwoodii is said to 
resemble the “coca” of the South Americans in its powerful 
stimulating qualities. The value of the eucalypti has yet to be 
fully appreciated. Some varieties make good woods, others have 
oil. The timber of Australia contains, we are aware, valuable 
hard woods, but woods of economical use seem uncertain and little 
known. The great difficulty seems to be the proper seasoning of 
these woods, without which, indeed, they are simply valueless. 
Australians will have to be very careful about their forests, the 
destruction of which by fires and cutting down is not replaced 
naturally in a climate where the supply of water is so precarious. 
Australia rejoices in the “ giant gum,” the tallest of all trees; it 
seems, indeed, to have claims as a useful wood. Mr. Maiden’s book 
is of a somewhat encyclopedic nature, some 600 pp., and should 
interest the Australians in paying more attention to their useful 
plants, and, in spite of Mr. Maiden’s opinion, to the drugs of the 
natives. They wouldalso be interested in this careful compilation 
of timber “test ” statistics, and the difficulties which stock-raisers 
have to contend with. We should like to know from Mr. Maiden 
how the imported plants prosper, for they must form an important 
part of Australian agriculture. 

The History of the Jews. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —The modern history of the Jews—that is to say, 
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their history from A.D. 7 to our own times—is a terrible and 
shameful story of untold sufferings, sufferings which still continue 
in Russia and Eastern Europe. Mr. Adams’s plan is to give chapters 
recording in turn the condition of the Jews in different countries 
and succeeding centuries. Thus, we learn that until the fall of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, the Jews were fairly well treated, all things 
considered, but for seven centuries afterwards led the life of out- 
casts, the victims of the vilest calumnies and the most horrible 
massacres. Spain, Portugal, and France distinguished themselves 
in persecution particularly, owing to the Papacy and the Inquisi- 
tion. In England, they seem, though banished for nearly four 
hundred years, to have suffered from scarcely any violence. 
Curiously enough, in Italy they suffered much less than we might 
reasonably have supposed,—though, indeed, as late as the present 
century, the Mortara case cast a blot on Pio Nono’s pontificate. 
Mr. Adams knows how to write well and easily; indeed, this 
History might be read by any one, it is so clearly and vigorously 
expressed. The division of the contemporary progress of the 
nation into chapters is plain, and enables the reader to follow the 
writer without difficulty. 

More Sail than Ballast. By C. A. Montrésor. (W. H. Allen.)— 
This is the story of a “ prodigal son,” a Suabian pastor’s son, who 
wrecks his life through want of sufficient ballast. It is a simple, 
well-told story, with a pathetic ending, well worked out. The 
return of the prodigal is very touching, and quite appropriate to 
the thoroughly consistent character of the thoughtless, aimless, 
and clever good-for-nothing. The country Suabian life on the 
one hand, and the dissolute Grand-Ducal Court on the other, are 
described with much skill and care. More Sail than Ballast is a 
good novel with a good moral. 

History of Portugal. By E. McMurdo. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The two volumes at present issued recount Portuguese 
history from 1097 to 1481, a troubled period which literally 
reeks of blood, cruelty, and intrigue. The monarchs who suc- 
ceeded the first of their line inherited all the fickleness of their 
French parentage with the fierceness of the Southern sun. Hence, 
Portuguese history is that of a Kingdom whose great opportunities 
were continually wasted in sanguinary revolutions and petty 
wars. Mr. McMurdo’s volumes, being compiled from reliable 
records, must possess a certain authority. They do not impress 
us by their closeness of reasoning or clearness of view. They 
are far too discursive on matters which can rank only as petty 
scandals, and not as facts of historical importance. Historical 
sequence is observed, and more than that we cannot allow. We 
should look in these volumes for some tragedy, some gloomy 
legend, not a succinct account. 

The Architecture of the Riviera and Provence. By D. Macgibbon. 
(Douglas, Edinburgh.)—Provence, the home of that exquisite and 
fantastic chivalry, the natural growth of the warlike yet warm 
and sunny South, abounds in an architecture, rich and varied, 
dating from the Greek colonists of two thousand years ago. Mr. 
Macgibbon was delighted with the innumerable buildings, which 
display, in addition to one prominent characteristic, the traces of 
Roman, Greek, Italian, Moorish, and Medieval art in all shades and 
varieties. Among the three hundred illustrations with which the 
writer enriches the story of his wanderings in Provence and the 
Riviera, striking machicolations, beautiful cloisters, and fortified 
churches, which at once recall the golden age of Southern France 
and the Troubadours, some specimens of special magnificence 
occur. About these Mr. Macgibbon grows enthusiastic. We 
would point out the porches of St. Gilles, Arles, and Tassocon, 
the splendid cloisters of Elm, Fréjus, Arles, St. Sauveur, and 
those still more remarkable in the castle of St. Honorat; the 
great fortresses of Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes, surpassing all 
others in Europe in size, in interest, and in preservation; and the 
peculiar aspect of the streets. Nor must we forget Narbonne 
Cathedral, perhaps the greatest triumph of Gothic fourteenth- 
century art. Mr. Macgibbon guides us through the various influ- 
ences at work on Provencal architecture with great skill and 
knowledge, qualified by much generous admiration. We can 
imagine no more fascinating book for the lover of early medieval 
art than this handsome and beautifully illustrated volume. 

The Life of St. Jerome. By Mrs. Charles Mercier. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—Mrs. Mercier has endeavoured, she says in her preface, 
“to supply a want which has been felt in the popular Christian 
literature of the day,” by writing this book. But St. Jerome has 
been already “introduced in a popular form to English readers ” 
by Mr. E. L. Cutts, in his “Saint Jerome,” one of the S.P.C.K.’s 
“Fathers for English Readers.” And Mr. Cutts has, we take it, 
this advantage over Mrs. Mercier, that his knowledge of the Father 
is first-hand, whereas hers, unless we have gained a false impres- 
sion, comes through other writers. St. Jerome is a personage of 
whom it is eminently necessary to form an independent judgment, 
and for this exact knowledge is necessary, and, what is more 





difficult of attainment than knowledge, a judicial spirit. 


is that Mrs. Mercier especially fails. She is a thoroughgs, it 
“ Jeromite.”” We cannot recommend her book to readers whine 


an unbiassed judgment.——Leaves from St. John Chrysostom b 
Mary T. Allies (Burns and Oates), may, on the contrary, fy 
commended without reserve. There is, of course, much in th 
great preacher of Antioch which seems to us opposed to the - 
spirit of Christianity,—an asceticism, for instance, which went 
dangerously near to Manicheanism. And, again, there ia 
certain liability to error in judging him by extracts, Still : 
have him in these extracts as he really is. To study his ed 
an interpreter of Scripture and a Christian moralist, requires i 
labour almost of a lifetime. Extracts made with judgment, pee 
without a controversial purpose, which at least is not apparent 
in this volume, are certain to be really useful. 


In English literature, we have a very careful edition of Scott’s 
Rokeby, by Michael Macmillan. We do not think quite as high} 
of the poem as does Mr. Macmillan, but we recognise the justic, 
of much of his criticism, while there can be no doubt of the 
educational value of the work,—in this it exceeds any other of 
Scott’s poems. Three editions of plays of Shakespeare may be 
mentioned as belonging to a series that has been already men. 
tioned with praise in these columns. These are the Winter’s Tale 
by K. Deighton, Henry V., by the same editor, and Richard 111, 
by C. H. Tawney. All these are published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
—We havealso received Elementary Political Economy, by Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. (H. Frowde.) 


In Routledge’s “Pocket Library” we have Sir Walter Scott's 
Marmion; and in “The Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott) a 
second volume of The Poetical Works of John Milton, edited by 
John Bradshaw, M.A. This second volume contains “ Paradise 
Regained ” and the Minor Poems (English).——Many readers will 
welcome Selected Poems and Songs of Charles Mackay (Whittaker 
and Co.), and also a pleasant volume of extracts, under the title 
of Flowers and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
arranged by Abbie H. Fairfield.—We may mention at the same 
time The Perfect Life: in Twelve Discourses. By William Ellery 
Channing. Edited, with an Introduction, by his nephew, W. H, 
Channing. (George Bell and Sons.) 


Porrry.—Chants of Labour. Edited by Edward Carpenter. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is “ A Song-Book of the People, with 
Music.” Of the music we say nothing; some of the verse is cer- 
tainly not to our liking. Mr. Joynes, for instance, reminds us 
unpleasantly of the aspiration for the time when “ the last King 
shall be strangled in the entrails of the last priest,” when he sings, 
in his “ What ho! my Lads!” of the day— 

“When Kings and priests shall make amends 
For all the wrong they’ve done.” 
Nor do we admire Mr. G. Clark’s “’T'was in Trafalgar Square,” 
which seems to us a weak parody of a fine song. From a literary 
point of view, Mr. William Morris’s “ March of the Workers” is 
as good as any; and the sentiment at least implies that recon- 
ciliation of classes is possible :— 
“These are they who build thy houses, weave thy raiment, win thy wheat, 
Smoothe the rugged, fill the barren, turn the bitter into sweet, 


All for thee this day—and ever. What reward for them is meet? 
Till the host comes marching on. 
Chorus.—Hark the rolling of the thunder ! 
Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 
Riseth wrata and hope and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 
Many a hundred years passed over have they laboured deaf and blind ; 
Never tidings reached their sorrow, never hope their toil might find. 
Now at last they’ve heard and hear it, and the cry comes down the wind, 
And their feet are marching on, 
O ye rich men hear and tremble! for with words the sound is rife: 
* Once for you and death we laboured ; changed henceforward is the strife. 
We are men, and we shall battle for the world of men and life ; 
And our host is marching on.’ 


Hark the rolling, &c. 


‘Is it war, then? Will ye perish as the dry wood in the fire? 

Is it peace? Then be ye of us, let your hope be our desire. 

Come and live! for life awaketh, and the world shall never tire; 
And hope is marching on.’ 


‘On we march, then, we the workers, and the rumour that ye hear 

Is the blended sound of battle and deliv rance drawing near ; 

For the hope of every creature is the banner that we bear, 

And the world is marching on.’ 
Hark the rolling, &c,” 

—Visions of the Night, by William Henry Seal (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is a volume of respectable verse which we do 
not feel inclined either to praise or to blame.——Penelope, and other 
Poems. By the Author of “Edward the Confessor: a Drama.” 
(Triibner and Co.) Poems, Thanksgivings,and Hymns. By G.F. 
Rice. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin.) 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the 
English Illustrated Magasine ; No. 14 of Our Celebrities, containing 
photographic portraits of the Shah of Persia, the Count of Paris, 
and the Duke of Fife; Artistic Japan; No 2 of Dignitaries of the 
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en containing photographic portraits of the Bishop of Win- 

ter, the Bishop of Lichfield, and Canon Mason; the West- 
areola Review, the Archeological Review, the Homilist, the Exposi- 
~ Month, the Theological Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, the 
ed of Education, the Newbery House Magazine, the Scots 
aie the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, Belgravia, 
Seribner’s Magazine, Atalanta, the Century, the Argosy, the Juridical 
Review, the Irish Monthly, the Indian Magazine, Tinsley’s Journal, 
Tinsley’s Magazine, East and West, the Hospital, London Society, 
the Sun, the Woman’s World, “ A 1,” Cassell’s Magazine, Good 
Words, Temple Bar, Chambers’s Journal, the Folk-Lore Journal, the 
Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, St. 
nolas, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young People. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WERK. 
———»—_—_——_ 

Bing (S.), Artistic Japan, illustrated, Vol. IT., 460 ....cccseececsecerees (8. Low) 15/0 
Carnelley (W.), The Ques'ions of the Bible, &c., 8vo..... . (Unwin) 7/6 
Clare (A.), Words in Season to Working Women, 18mo.................. (Masters) 1/3 
Daly (J. B.), Glimpses of Irish Industries, cr 8vo ....... «(Ward & Downey) 6/9 
Dandet (A.), Artists’ Wives, Cr SVO oo... sssesssenrs assay seseseeee (Routledge) 50 
Davidson (L. C.), Hints to Lady Travellers, BI csaciecnnncstinciniadwaian (Iliffe) 3/6 
Dobree (L. E.), Manual of Home Nursing, cr 8yo ... (Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Farquharson (M. F.’, Christmas with Grandma E -++e(Routledge) 2/0 
Farquharson (M. F.), Elsie at Nantucket, cr 8V0 ........:000.00 --(Routle?ge) 2/0 
Farquharson (M. F.), Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn, cr 8vo . (Routledge) 2/0 
Farquharson (M. F.), Elsie’s Kith and Kin, cr 8vo . (Routledge) 2/0 
Farquharson (M. F.), The Two Elsies, cr 8vo ..... “ ...(Routledge) 2/0 
Gray (M.), The Reproach of Annesley, cr 8vo ........ (C.K, Paul) 6/0 
Hiorns (A. H.) Iron and Steel Manufacture, 12mo............. .(Maemillan) 3/6 
Joyful Years, translated from the Latin of Lohner, 18mo ............ (Masters) 1/6 
Kelly (T.), Haleyon Days, illustrated, 4t0 .....0.:csecseeseesseees (Portheim) 3/6 
Lefevre (G. S.), Irish Members and English Gaolers, cr 8vo ...... (Cc. K. Paul) 1/6 
Little (W. J. K.), Sunlight and Shadow in the Christian Life ...(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Nisbet (J. F.), Marriage and Heredity, cr 8v0............:006 (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Pulpit Commentary, St. Luke, Vol II., roy 8vo......... (C, K. Paul) 10/6 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Gothic Handbook, &c., cr 8vo0 (W. Gardner) 6/0 
Robinson (G. M.), The Tree of Knowledge, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Smith (R. M.), An Aberdeenshire Village, Propaganda, &c.,cr 8vo (Douglas) 3/6 
Tales from Blackwood, Third Series, Vol. I., 12mo ............... (W. Blackwood) 26 
Thomas (J.J.), Froudacity : West Indian Fables, cr 8vo................65 (Unwin) 6/0 
Travel, Adventure, and Sport, from Blackwood, Vol. I.,12mo(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
White (J.), Ancient History of the Maori, 4 vols. 8V0............000cceees (S. Low) 42/6 
Wilson (4. E.), At the Mercy of Tiberius, cr 8v0..............0ceeceeee (Nicholson) 2/0 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ Specraror”’ will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








“LIBERTY” SILKS AND 
WASHING COTTONS. 
ART For Seaside Dresses. 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 
FA B R | CS Prices :—SILKS, ls. 11d. per yard (23 inches 
wide); and CREPE COTTONS, 9d. per yard 
For DrkssES AND FURNITURE. | (30 inches wide), 
SUMMER PATTERNS, 
post-free. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


“LIBERTY” 


Patterns post-free. 





LIBERTY & CO. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Offico—-MATLOCK BANK. 


| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians; C. J. WHITBY, BA., M.B. Cantab. 


SM ED LEY’S. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK,. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
- HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October ist, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 4p.m. A Pro- 
Spectus of the School and further information may be obtained by personal appli- 
cation between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 

















CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


‘LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE CG QOCOA,. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. — 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


VAN 





_ This form of defective vision is no doubt alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are constantly 
mistaken for short sight merely because clearer vision is 
obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes, If such 
cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted spectacles, 
the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and perma- 
nent injury is done to the sight. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author 
of *‘ Our Eyes,” now in its Seventh Edition), may be con- 
sulted free of charge in all cases of defective vision at his 
Consulting Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S8.W. (exactly 
opposite South Kensington Railway Station), and 63 
Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





(pus NEW 


SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s, 





GALLERY, Regent Street. 


rNHE NEW GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBI- 
TION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, Angust 10tb. 


TIXUDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mre. TODD 
and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, ridinz. 





| einen AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
a CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1815, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P,, Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kiugscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1839, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. 

‘The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College. 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





_ THOSE WHO WISH to BECOME TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS, and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 


Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Grey Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIES. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York, 








NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 

BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C,P., 24 Harley Street, Ww. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE, 
including the Indian School and the Department of Fine Arts, will BEGIN on 
OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m. by Professor 
W. P. Ker, M.A. 





PROFESSORS. 


‘F, Althaus, Ph.D. ... se és .. German. 


J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... aes ... Engineeringand Mechanical Technology. 

Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. iste ... Ancient and Modern History. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A.... ae SS — aM : (Yates-Gold 
eology an ineralogy (Yates-Golds- 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.8. { SS0iS8E the orship). 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Fayinelli, L.B. ... ose Italian Language and Literature. 

J. A. Fleming, M.A , D.Sc. Electrical Technology. ’ 

G. C. Foster, B.A., F.B.S. Physics (Quain Professorship). 

Political Economy (Newmarch Pro- 


H. §. Foxwell, M.A. cn = fessorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, MA. a ow f GUE 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B. ... .. Jurisprudence. 
M, J. M. Hill, M.A.... nee ioe on Peo oe nr 
¢ Englis anguage an iterature 
W. P. Ker, M.A... vai ‘ed -{ (Quain Professorship). 


H. Lallemand, B.-és.-Sc. ... ove — oe and gag to 7 
. (Zoology an omparative Anatomy 

E, Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. ( (Jodrell Professorship). 
A. Legros... a ove “ ... Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 

Rev. D. W. Marks ... one ove .. Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

A. F, Murison, M.A. ooo ae . Roman Law. 

Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. ove Applied Mathematics. 

R. 8. Poole, LL.D.... jee? es Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. Ba Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. .. Chemistry. 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ae ooo .. Arahic and Persian. 

¢ Philosophy of Mind and Logie (Grote 


G. Croom Robertson, M.A. ins “=U Professorship). 
E. A. Schafer, F.R.S. on ‘nk Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Sm'th, F.R.I.B.A Architecture. 


L. F. Vernon Harcourt,M.A ,M.Inst.C. £. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
W. Oliver, B.A, D.Sc. (Quain) 
Lecturer) ... oi sin a se Botany. ; 
Watson Smith, F.C.L., F.1.C. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually, Among 
these are included three Andrews Entrance Prizes of the value of £30 each, the 
Examination for which begins on September 24th. The Regulations, as to these and 
further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary. 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


[ ryroece tse HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
(jy 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F£.G.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The 
New Buildings are cipable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuces, &c., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





a 
COLLEGE, VICTO 
MANCHESTE — UNIVERSIty, 


SESSION 1889-90. 
Principat—J, G. GREENWOOD, LL.D, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


S aeereen 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


Hulme Professor, J STRACHAN, M.A 
Professor J. @. GREENWOOD, LL.D, 


tm tisies } Professor A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D. 


Classical Archeology ...... Lecturer, Rev. E. L, HICKS, M.A. 
English Language ..... ... Smith Professor, T, N. TOLLER, M.A. 
English Literature .. . Professor A. W. WARD, Litt. D. 
Hebrew and Arabic. Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 
French ..........006+ Lecturer, V. KASTNER, B-és-L, 
German .. .. Lecturer, H. HAGER, Ph.D, 
HIISCORY.0020:-.sscoseconsnessseens Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 

Logic and Philosophy. Professor R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 


Political Economy ......... {PUNO LUD. and Cobden Lecturer, J. E, ¢, 


( Professor A. HOPKINSON, M.A. B.O.L, 
Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M, 


Greek ........ ay 
Greek Test. C: 
Lati 









AblN...., Orsecceceees 


Law wisveess pend wale Reader in Real Property, &. { Wisacrint eT NGRR, 
; T. F. BYRNE, Bi 
| Reader in Common Law...... Berristeratben” 


Mathematics (Pure si 


Appliod) ...ccs.rcze..« Beyer Professor, H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 


gLangworthy Professor, ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 


é .D., F.R.S. 
Professor T. H. CORE, M.A, 
Civil and E : anti 


PUAN MICE cea suncenancerscesenivar’ 






Engineering ............... Beyer Professor, d f 
Geometrical ei and Me- ERS. ae on ULD, 
chanical Drawing......... 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry ......... Professor C,. SCHORLEMMER, F.R S. 
Mineralogy a + Lecturer, C. A. BURGHARDT, Ph D. 
Zoology Beyer Professor, A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S, 
ME UMII a 0'<s sex ovupskscesnovences Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
Geology « e»ntology Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F 


“ ‘ -R.S, 
Physiology and Histology Brackenb Prof ° ), DS 
maleate” 4 ckenbury Professor, W. STIRLING, M.D., D.s, 


Harmony, &ec. ........... ae Lecturer, H. HILES, Mus.D, 
With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 








The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be opened with an Int 
Address on “‘ University Teaching in its Relation to the Industrial ioctl 
of ee tery yey ycey on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 11,3) 
a.m.; and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an Address by Dz. ( 
H. Barter, on MONDAY, October 7th, at 7.30 p.m. oe 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 


Prospectuses of the several Departments :— 
. DAY CLASSES, 

II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

III. DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

And also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, wi : 
warded on application to the Registrar. . ene ae 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A. Registrar, 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrangements have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 
Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
guineas), Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq, M.P, 
Vicr-Presipent—Reyv. J. M. WILSON, 
Hrap-MisTress—Miss WOODS. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
s Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 

PresipENt: The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master: The Rev. 

E. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached. NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPrEMBER 19th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
HeEap-MastER—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T, M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond, ; E, J. Bunnett, nr base _— 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT.—Miss Haigh, Mdlle, Héron, Miss Lucas, 














: tee MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October lst, 
when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.BCS, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be cpen for 
ome = oe 2 Feng ane — and 27th, 

The ool uil ings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Gehecue, Wadeede” Room, Po 
oe : 

esides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen Resi i 
Appointments open to Students, : cecaipamaintiadcss.: 

wr Paes. nw mg a <i boy _ Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students, and for Candidates f imi 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination, ; re ee ee 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
50 Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained f i i 
Officer at the Hospital, or from . EE ee Se oe 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


S!: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 











The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, wi 
Address by Dr. Maguire, at 4 p.m, eee 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £105 an five of 50 guineas, of which 
two are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded 
by examination on September 26th and 27th at 10 a.m. 

The Hospital has 281 beds, with well-appointed special departments for Diseases 
of Children, and of the Eye, Ear, Skin, and Throat. Eight Resident Appointments 
in it are open to Students without expense or charge, 

The School is replete with all the requisite laboratories and appliances for the 
study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology, and Hygiene, 
and the course of teaching both in the Hospital and the School provides complete 
preparation for every examination and degree, 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is under the care of the Warden, Dr. Luff. 


The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, contains 
full information as to the Scholarship Examinations, as to the Annual Prize3and 
School Scholarships, the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the nigher 
University degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.A., M.C, Cantab., Dean. 


FARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on tha 
J FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
a pow sari hay ~_ eee j3 20 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
iculars, apply e a esbury Dai i t. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Secdiaen om” a rn 








hg SCHOLARSHIPS and NAVY CADET: 


SHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held in SEPTEMBER toadmit FOUR 

a 5 Lew A cage Class of a large very well-known 

reparatory School.—For particulars, address Rev. HEAD- New 
University Club, St. James’s Street, 8.W. ‘ — 





ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Address, Miss HIBBURD, 
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ION BANK of 
aE Oe ti, LIMITED. 
gstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


—_—_— 


? hPa sal rere 
I ceceensecseree ty 
geserve Fund. os -oprietors... 3,000,000 
peserve Liability 

T and BILLS on DEMAND 
[sTTERS oy Oe Branches throughout the 
ae ranted Anstralia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
oie poRAPHIIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


on on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 

B " 

mean received for fixed periods, on terms 

eee ascertained on application. 

al W. R, MEWBURN, Manager. 
=. hb: 20. 

1 Bank Buildings, How _— AE 

—<giisH and SCOTTISH LAW 

q LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 

(Established 1839.) 


13 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


Edinburgh. 

Je Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
Whole per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 

ACKSON, 

oa Sonanet. ‘ ) 12 Waterloo Place, 

us0l8 E. COLENSO, F.1.A., 5 London, 
Actuary. 
ee gOS SN HERE LORE TES 
a LIFE ASSURANCE 
co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly, 





fuinbargh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Yall Bast, 5. W. Dublin : 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. | Absointe Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
¥, 0, MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 
IRKBECK BANK. 
B ESTABLISHED 1851. 

S0UTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. . 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SPECTACLES. 


"Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Biindaess,”” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
0LD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights, Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
pet-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
fromdefective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 














THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 


A BreakrasT Party IN Paris, By Frederic Har- 
rison, 


Tue New LisEratism. By L, Atherley Jonez, M.P. 

On CHANGE oF AIR, By Dr. Burney Yeo. 

WANTED, A GOSPEL FOR THE CENTURY. By the Rev. 
Father Barry. 

Tue Deapty WiLp Brasts or InpIA. 
Joseph Fayrer, 

Tue Works OF HENRIK IBSEN, 
Lord. 

Mr. GLApsTONE’s “ PLAIN SPEAKING.” 
Brabourne, 

THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By Lord Ribblesdale. 


PHENICIAN AFFINITIES OF ITHaca. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


THE FreNcH t~ GERMANY. By Professor Geffcken. 
Woot-GaTuerines. By Frederick Greenwood. 
NOTICEABLE Books :— 
1. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 2. By 
W.S. Lilly. 3. By Rowland E Prothero. 4 By 
Sir Frederick Bramwell. 5. By H. G. Hewlett. 
6. By Frederic Myers, 7. By the Hon. Hallam 
Tennyson, 
THE APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE: 
JOINDER. By Mrs. Creighton, 
APPENDIX, 

Signatures to the Protest against Female Suffrage. 
London: KrGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

VHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST, 
Tue Papacy: A REVELATION AND A PROPHECY. 


By Sir 
By Walter Frewen 
By Lord 


A RE- 





SreEEecH anpd SonG.—II. Sone. By Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. 

THE CENTENARY OF THE BasTILLE, By Frederic 
Harrison. 

A FEMALE MEDICAL PROFESSION FOR INDIA. By 
Sir W. W. Hunter. 


REFORM IN THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Canon Cheyne. 

SouTH AFRICA UNDER IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
By Frederic Mackarness, 

Mr. Watiace on Darwinism. By George J. 
Romanes, F.R.S, 

Tue Proposep Roya AcapEMy Rerorm, By M. H. 
Spielmann, 

Tasby’s *‘ PEER Gynt.” By Philip H. Wicksteed. 

Tue Civit List anp Royal Grants, By Henry 
Dunckley, LL.D. 
IspistER and Co,, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
io casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RxHEuUMATISM AND Gout.—These 
purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest 
attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently fomented with 
warm water, when the unguent should be diligently 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
should cause pain. olloway’s Pills should be simul- 
taneously taken to reduce inflammation and to purif, 
the blood. This treatment abates the violence, an 
lessens the frequency of goat, rheumatism, and all 
spasmodic diseases, which spring from hereditary 
predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of 
constitution. This Ointment checks the local mischief. 
The Pills restore the vital powers. 














GOOD 


HAVE YOU USED 


MORNING! 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
tone hag now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Veliington Street, Strand, 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. 


By G. M. Rosins, Author of “‘ Keep My Secret,’” 
“*A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


ALGERNON Gissine@, Author of “Joy Cometh in 
the Morning.” 2 vols, 


A CROOKED PATH. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t,’” 


&e. 3 vols, 
A POOR GENTLEMAN. By 


Mrs. OLipHast, Author of “‘ It Was a Lover and 
his Lass,” “‘ Agnes,”’ &. 3 vols. 


HILARY ST. JOHN. By 


Mrs. A. Price, Author of “‘ A Rustic Maid,” “A 
Wilful Young Woman,” &. 2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING 


AGAINST HER. By Colonel Curusert Larxine, 
Author of ‘‘ Bandobast and Khabar.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on 
linen, and varnished, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in 
Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden 
Ilness common to Children, 


It provides against:—Bites of Animals, Broken 
Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child-Crowing,Choking, Con- 
vulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, 
Nose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in 
the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, 
&., Wounds, 


London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 
48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &c., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and CO.’S 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 














GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
e 8 FS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PWC .c0ccsncesserseccessececceeesescoresces £10 10 0 
Half-Page .......cseeee - &'5 0 
Quarter-Page........:..cseseesereeses 212 6 
Narrow Column ....... ice SIS 
Half-Column ........0.csccereeeeeeeeres 115 0 
Quarter-Column ........ccsreeeseere . 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 
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NEW VOLUME IN THE CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, price 3s. 6d, 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, 
ESSAYIST AND CRITIC. 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. 
With a Memoir, Biographical and Critical. 
By ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of “The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,” ‘‘ Memoir of Emerson,” &c. 
With Steel Portrait. 


Mr. Ireland’s lifelong acquaintance with the works of Hazlitt, one of the most 
rilliant essayists of the century, and certainly the most hardly treated man of 
genius of his time, guarantees that this volume is edited with care and dis- 
crimination, 


*,* 125 Copies have been printed on fine thick paper, crown quarto, with an 
Engraving of Winterslows Hall, a favourite resort of Hazlitt. 


These 125 Copies will be supplied in the order of application. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUES, 


Post-free on application. 





CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and other GEO- 
GRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS published or sold by Epwarp 
STANFORD. 92 pp., in wrapper. 


CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS, 
published or sold by Epwarp STANFoRD. 56 pp., in wrapper, with Index 
Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Saticaiend, 


METHODS of MAP MOUNTING, with Illustrations, 
—_—— - to the Best Methods of Mounting Maps for the Library, Hall, 
choolroom, &c. - 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Sole Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps in England 
and Wales. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coregzio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., a 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


oO. D PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


“BY 
G:. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


T HE A D P..07 2. Y 2-2 COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODILCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

H S 0 T HERAN and C O.; 
e 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological. Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 





w. 


and 36 PICCADILLY, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “DoNovay» 
“WE TWO,” &c. : 





NOW READY, TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND, 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIg) 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“This book is likely to be as popular as the rest of this c] ‘ 
The sketch is vigorous, and the hero stands on a higher plane that, 
Derrick Vaughan is a very noble fellow. This story is full of in uo ne 
who real it ought to be better men and women for its perusal.” —Atalant, thoy 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


“Edna Lyall has not written anything more artistic, or, from the “ 
of view, more stimulating. In substance, as well as in form, it jg he ig 
of Edna Lyall’s books.””—Academy. Madlieg 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 

** We have to express our gratitude for a very beantiful and tonchi 
a noble life. Edna Lyall’s books are like bright stars in the black masg 
less, useless, and impure fiction with which the book market is being 
flooded, and her latest work, though less ambitious than its pred Constants 
help keep her memory green as one of the loftiest-minded Novelists m 
Victorian era. It does not seem possible that any one can rise from the Ott 
of a book like this without feeling more than ever convinced of the ex) pew 
something indestructible, eternal, unspeakably beneficent in human sat! 
Sussea Daily News, = 


ng 
me 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C, 





AUGUST, 1889.] No. III. [Price SIXPEN 


THE NEW REVIEW 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND) By M. Frourenys 
RUSSIA SINCE 1871 .......ccceeeceerees Sevens 5 


MATTHEW ARNOLD.—Part II. 


M 
the French Chana! 


By the Lorp Cuter Josnqy 


ENGLAND, 
TALK AND TALKERS OF TO-DAY (con.) 
TWO VIEWS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
RS iesvascvs By Pouttney Buicetoy, 
evecichaven y —s_. 





ae wee THE MAXIMUM WORKING 
DA 








aid eaitgaarasoanex eon eed ncapeeasenerasveces By H. M. Hynpmay, 
MYTHOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT By Anprew Lang, 
THE NEW TREASURE HUNT...........0 errr By Ticue Hopkins, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ...........sseecees tseeseneceenes By the DUKE oF Martaonoris, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


PRICE 2s, 6p. ] (AUGUST. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


ConTENTS. 
“CCELEBS AT HOME.”  (Illustrated.) 
PROTECTION IN FRANCE, R. Donan. 
CARE AND CURE OF THE INSANE, (lIllustrated.) Dr. Ricwarp Gaim, 
LIGHT AND SHADOW.—Part III. Epwarp Garnett. 
DANTE AND SICILY. Professor E. Moore, 
A GALLIC STUDY OF TENNYSON. Gasrier Sarrazin. 
JEZEBEL. (lIllustrated.) Ju1L1aAn CoRBETT. 


gs Victor Hueo, 
( Henry Frestine Jones. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. Und Sankar Misra, MA 
THE WORLD IN AUGUST. 
With FULL-PAGE and other ILLUSTRATIONS by C. H. Suannoy, 0.8 


Ricketts, C, A. CHANNER, and others, together with a Frontispiece of th 
PERUGINO MADONNA, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


ee KEKE K 


“OH, QUAND JE DORS!” 


The Epiror. 





a) er ate and DOWNSTAIBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIM 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (y 
sz from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of twos My 
n quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRET. Y, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions asl 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mest 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PalJl Mall East, S.W. 





| ee Ratt le tanked yp det och ds Syl 


rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, 


Large swimming-bath, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 







HOTEL 


—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
Private baths 











| cepeteimeinipens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oo owe 
CLAIMS PAID 1 we ewe 


1848, 


ve £10,000,000 
ve 12,000,000 











1869, 
See 
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sTANFORD'S TOURIST’S CUIDES. 
1W0-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES. 


Feap. 8v0, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 
IRE. By A.J. Foster, M.A. 

EO EORTRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A sie 
‘ RIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A., F.S.A. ee 
CAMBRIDG LANDS. By G. P. BevaN, F.S.S. Second Edition. 
CHANT LL y W. H. TREGELIAS. Fifth Edition. 
CORNWALT. ny the Rev. J.C. Cox. Third Edition. 

ERBY Sy th, By R.N. Wortu, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON, Norn” By R.N. Worn, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 
bg nove Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 33. 6d. 


B 


The R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 
OOS TAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxrnson, F.R.G-S, Fifth Edition. 


E. WaLForD, M.A. 
ESSEY pT ERSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.8. 
MPSHIRE. By G. P. BrvaN, F.S.8S._ Third Edition. 
BENT, By @. P. Brvay, TS ior WJ Lorria, B.A. F.8.A 
wh) . By the Rev. W. J. Loris, B.A., B.S.A. 
LONDON (Through). By Fifth Edition. 


d About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, 
LONDON = Water Rye. Fourth Edition. — ay 
wONBRSETSHIRE, By R. N, Wortu, F.G.S. Third Edition, 
STFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S. aa 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. Third Edition. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. Fourth Editi:n. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. WortH, F.G.S. 

WORCES' ERSHIRE. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. ; 

WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. Brvay, F.S.8. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). ByG.P.Brvay,F.S.S. 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S, Fourth Edition. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
. LAKES. Kighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
a os cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, 1s, 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. Also, 
~~ in Five Sections, separately :—Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and 
Snowdon, Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Maps, 
Js. 6d, each. 

The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Second Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 

The ISLE of WIGHT, Third Edition, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas B. Wittson, 
¥.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fish- 
ing Notes, and Photography. Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions 
for 1889, Revised and Enlarged. Small post 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a Sketch of Hydro- 
therapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By Jonn 
MacPHERSON, M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a Map, post 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters of a 
Year's Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns,and Seaweeds. By 
Eten M. TayLor. With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Fun- 
chal, Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS published or 
sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 56 pp. in wrapper, with Index Maps of the 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. Post-free on 
application. 


STANFORD'S MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


EUROPE.-STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP - of 
EUROPE. Showing the Latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Sub- 
marine Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33in. by 30in.; 
coloured and mounted, in case, for use of Tourists, 10s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE, Scale, 22 miles to 
an inch; size, $l in. by 38 in. ; in case, 93, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 in. by 48in.; coloured and mounted, in 
case, 12s, 6d, The Four Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. 
Ay ae coloured and mounted, in case, each 5s, Smaller Maps, 5s, 
and 3s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.-STANFORD’S 
PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very 
clearly delineated ; the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 82in, by 28 in. ; coloured 
and mounted, in case, 7s. 6d. 


LAKES-STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Onthe scale of linch toa mile. With all 
the Roads and Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby 
Bridge on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East, 

ize, 27 in. by 32in.; folded in cover, plain, 23, 6d.; coloured, 4s, 6d.; 
mounted, in case, plain, 5s, 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
of linch to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21 in. And descriptive VISITORS’ 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain, 1s,; folded in case, coloured, 1s. 6d.; 
mounted, in case, coloured, 3s. 6a. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27in. And descriptive VISITORS’ 
GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded, in case, coloured, 2s. ; mounted, 
In case, coloured, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 
of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by. 27in. And descriptive VISITORS’ 
GUIDE, Folded, in case, plain, 1s, 6d.; folded, in case, coloured, 2s.; 
mounted, in case, coloured, 53, 


LONDON. —COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of 
LONDON, on the scale of 4 inches toa mile; size, 344in. by 27in. With an 
Illustrated Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab-Fares, an 
Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c, Coloured, in case, 
Is,; extended (size, 344 in. by 34}$in.) and full coloured, in case, 1s. 6d. ; 
mounted on cloth, in-case,33, 6d. Other Mapsat 11s., 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s., and 2s. 6d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.—The MAPS of the 
Oue-Inch Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing Divi- 
Sions of Sheets, sent post-free on application. The published Sheets of any 
part of the British Isles kept in stock. Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, 
Sole Agent in England and Wales, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS S.W. 

















MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
FATHER DAMIEN: a Journey from Cash- 


mere to his Home in Hawaii. By Epwarp Cuirrorp, With Portrait, Crown 


8vo, 23. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘ Nothing could be more impressive than the 
story of Father Damien’s life and death......Mr. Clifford’s piitares of the volcanic 


region surpass all previous descriptive efforts of the kind.” 

EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by W. ALp1s Wricut, M.A., Vice-Master 
Birp PARLIAMENT, THE Two GENERALS. Vol. III.—DRAMAS FROM CALDERON, 
SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 

By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
Right Rev. J. B. Liautroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Darham, &. 
F se 

LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the 

The Saturday Review says :—“ The result is a body of extracts, each of which 
Llewelyn Davies exhibits both qualifications.”’ 

By 

DAYS and NIGHTS: Poems. 

poet of our day might be glad to own, for their substance, their dramatic hold on 

rich poetic vintage of our time has run clear at last,” 

work of one who, while winning laurels as a careful and conscientious critic, has 

work into his pictures of life.’’ 

The Scots Observer says :—** His tales are told with skiJl and patho:, and his 
give good promise of future excellence, There is more strength in them than 
best. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By 
Sister-Mourners. By Lady Eastiake,. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
PRAYER; with a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. Francis Procter, 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By 
London; Author of ‘‘A Class-Book ot Old Testament History,” ‘‘ A Class- 

CATALOGUE of CASTS in the MUSEUM 
william Museum. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

Text-Book for Beginners. By ArtTuur H. Horns, Principal, School of 

tions, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

1, Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 28-30, 
4. A MoperN NOVELIST. 
7. To Lorp Tennyson. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 
’ ’ 
The English Lllustrated Magasine, 
2, Tue BetTreER Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
With Illustrations. 
With 
lilustrations. 

7, CHARLES DICKENS AS AN Kprror. With Introductory Notes by Charles 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
Greek Dramas, RouparyaT oF Omar Knaryam, &e. 
Author of “ With the Immortals,” “‘ Greifenstein,” “Paul Patoff,’” ** Mr. 
Essays on the Work Entitled 

Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Works of FREDERICK Denison Maurice. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
is truly self-contained, and the whole thoroughly representative of the writer’s 
SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. 

By Arthur 

Symons. Globe 8vo, 6s. 
life, their fine scholarship: and they have this eminent merit, among many fine 

The Dublin Evening Mail says:—*‘‘ Mr. Symons has in this volume given all 
proved himself also a dramatic poet of no mean order.” 
The Academy says :—*‘ Evidently Mr. Symons is a cultured and careful writer. 
reader's interest is never allowed to flag.”’ 
sweetness, and a total freedom from the misty utterances to which a verse-writer 
“E. D.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 
NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 

M.A. Eighteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

the Rev. G. F. Macuiear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 

Book of New Testament History,” &c. 18mo, 2s. 64. 

of CLASSICAL ARCH ZZOLOGY. By CHar.tes WALpDsTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 

*,* Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to, 5s. 
Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland Institute; Author of ‘ Practical 
> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
2. Witt1am Cowper. By J.C. Bailey. 
5. In Maceponta. By D. G. Hogarth. 
8. Hippotytus Vettep. By Walter Pater. 
For AUGUST, profasely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
8, AstoN Hatt. By Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A. 
By Archibald Forbes. 
5, San’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Dickens, jun. 


LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of 

Vol. I.—Letrers. Vol]. II.—Evurnranor, Six Dramas From CaLpERoN, THE 

A NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Isaacs,” ** Dr. Claudius,” ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sls. 6d. 
“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By the 
REDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
theology. To attain this end skill and sympathy were demanded, and Mr. 
Francis Lucas, Extra Feap, 8vo, 53, 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ The finer pieces in this volume certainly any 
qualities of style—readers need fear no difficulty in them, In this new poet the 
serious students of contemporary poetry a book which will be welcomed as the 

The Nation (New York) says :—“‘ He really puts solid and imaginative poetic 
Pere The book is eminently a readable one.” 

The Spectator says :—“ If these poems are the first efforts of the writer, they 
resorts who has nothing particular to say. Mr. Symons’s longer poems are his 
FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 
A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 

ELEMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS.—New Volume, 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, and late Head-Master of King’s College School, 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 
LL.D., University Reader in Classical Archzology, and Director of the Fitz- 
IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE: a 
Metallurgy and Assaying,” ‘ Elementary Metallurgy,” &c. With Illustra- 
No. 358, for AUGUST, price ls., contains :— 
3. CuEecuina. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
6. ORLANDO BripemaNn Hyman. By “ An Old Pupil.” 
9, KrrstEen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-3, 
1. Tue Carp Prayers. After Nicholas Maas, (Frontispiece.) 
4, Britt BERESFORD AND HIS VicTorIA Cross. 
6. Out-Door Paris. By Theodore Child. With Illustrations. 
8. Er Carers, By H. D, Traill. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS OF BIOGRAPH) 

















No. 

Each in crown 8vo, and to be obtained at any Bookseller's. 2 

MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES (recently published in 2 vols. 8yo), A a 
New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, in 1 vol. crown 890, 6s. The R 
Pe rahe 

The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Henriette Folig,§ ™ 
CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. the ef 

ee Jean 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W.R y& = 
STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c, The Popular Edition, with Index and Potty Dr. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


\\ 





ai +° vy 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from ty ™ = 


Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 








LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishopy% mu 
ots a and Edited by the late DEAN STANLEY. A New and much Knlarged Kdition. In 1 vol. crown 8¥o, With 4 1 
ane the u 

The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough 
Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Portenite, 6s. a th 





A MEMOIR of the LATE REV. JOHN RUSSELL (“ Parson Russell’, = 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &0. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, wih; of th 
Portrait, 6s. Germ 











The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of and 
MIGNET. By ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. shoul 
The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guin, § 
By ANDREW SCOBLE Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. rsh 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON § 
_ — oe gar a br re aera wi. — Lord DALLING and BULWER and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLI, ba 





The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By Charles Rathbone Low, F.R.G8, § “ 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 








The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “ Th = 
Ingoldsby Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. nece 

modi 

The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS : Swift, Steele, Foote, Goll: ‘ 
ren ap \ cctas Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. In 2 vols. crown 870, wit Fer 





OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, Author of “ French § Mm 
rag 4 from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” | With a Portrait of Peg] Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised, cum ' 
vo, 63, e 




















a dog: 

The LIVES of STATESMEN: P*-:. .d Chatham. By John Timbs, abor 
F.8.A. Crown 870, with Portraits, 6s. est 

of e 

The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By Rev. Richard H & 
DALTON BARHAM. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. a hee 
SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. Edited by James Brinsley Bal 
RICHARDS. Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. tate 

T 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, ap 

Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. pi 

—— Ital 
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